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Introduction 
Thomas F, Pettigrew 


The story of racial desegregation has crowded our newspapers but 
not our journals. For a variety of reasons, social science conducted dis- 
tressingly little research on this vital process during the fifties, especially 
in the South. There is evidence, however, that an upsurge of research 
activity in this area will take place in the sixties. At least three considera- 
tions make such an upsurge of interest imperative: 1. Desegregation is 
a now-or-never phenomenon; we either start studying it immediately, or 
we lose our chance completely. 2. Our scientific insights and methods 
are needed to help in the solution of the many complex problems raised 
by such sweeping social changes. 3. And, finally, the process offers us a 
rare opportunity to test many of our theoretical formulations in the field 
on an issue of maximum salience. 

Much of the research that was done in the fifties on desegregation was 
reported in the Journal of Social Issues. Whole numbers were devoted to 
this and related topics in 1950 (1), 1952 (6), 1953 (3, 4), 1954 (2), 1957 
(8) and 1958 (11). The present number continues this series with brief 
reports of current research on residential desegregation in the North and 
school desegregation in the South. The cross disciplinary nature 
of these subjects is underlined in these reports by the range of authors— 
six social psychologists, four sociologists, and an anthropologist—and the 
range of methods—poll data, depth interviews, and census materials. 


The Northern Studies 


Throughout the North and West, the Negro has made rapid advances 
in education and employment during the past twenty years. But vast de 
facto segregation remains. Ironically, the Negro is allowed to achieve a 
better job but denied the better housing to which these gains cause him 
to aspire. Indeed, residential segregation by race actually increased from 
1940 to 1950 (5, 10), and white Northerners respond to pollsters more 
unfavorably about housing desegregation than any other type of racial 
discrimination (7). 

Naturally then, race relations problems in the North now center on 
interracial housing. The first beginnings of an improvement came in the 
fifties after the Supreme Court had ruled in 1948 that restrictive coven- 
ants were not enforceable in the courts. Though bitter resistance was en- 
countered in some areas, like Levittown, Pennsylvania and Deerfield, 
Illinois, state housing anti-discrimination laws were introduced in others, 





like Massachusetts. Yet, the major breakthroughs remain to be accomp- 
lished during the sixties. 

To add to the growing literature on the desegregation of private 
housing (e.g., 8), four papers are presented that investigate four of the 
stages of the housing cycle: the Negro demand, white attitudes before 
desegregation, Negro and white perceptions after desegregation, and the 
interracial community council. 

First, Morton Rubin randomly samples Negro opinion in four dif- 
ferent types of central city neighborhoods of Boston. He finds that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of his 357 Negro respondents desire to move 
to a Boston suburb. More important, he notes that these people differ 
sharply as a group from other respondents on a number of social charac- 
teristics. ‘he practical value of Rubin’s data are thus twofold; not only 
do they offer a crude estimate of the future Negro demand for suburban 
housing in a metropolitan area, but they provide us with an idea as to 
what the Negro suburbanite of the sixties will be like. 

In the face of this Negro demand, what are the attitudes of northern 
whites toward residential desegregation before the process begins? Rob- 
ert Friedrichs explores this question with a selected sample of 122 resi- 
dents of a small commuting community in northern New Jersey, Of 
special interest in these data is the indication that Myrdal’s “American 
dilemma” appears to operate for a substantial number of the respond- 
ents. This suggests that there may well be more latent willingness on the 
part of many northern whites to accept residential desegregation than 
poll data have previously indicated (7). 

Once residential desegregation is achieved, how do the members 
of the two races perceive the situation? Chester Hunt provides data 
bearing directly on this question from 179 residents of interracial areas in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. He shows that there is a consistent pattern in the 
situations the two races perceive in a similar way and in the situations 
they perceive differently. 

The fourth paper on the North is a preliminary report by 
Eleanor Leacock, Martin Deutsch, and Joshua Fishman on an extensive 
study of another northern New Jersey community. The author’s discus- 
sion of the difficulties encountered by the interracial Bridgeview Com- 
munity Council has immediate practical implications for the many simi- 
lar groups throughout the North. And students of personality will find 
intriguing their finding that Negroes and whites in the Council differ 
markedly in their F scale scores. 


The Southern Studies 


Turning to the problem in the South, the remaining four papers 
deal with public school desegregation. “Southville,” a tradition-oriented 
town of 30,000 now in the midst of desegregating its schools, is the focus 
of papers by Martin Deutsch, Kay Steele, and Johan Galtung. With a 
promising and novel method, Deutsch and Steele explore the potentiality 
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for change in a small and selected sample of Southville’s influential resi- 
dents. And, as Friedrichs noted for his northern respondents, these 
Southerners reveal “definite cracks in the armor of [their] segregationist 
attitudes.” Galtung examines in detail the conflicting images, perceptions, 
and defenses of three sets of Southville’s citizens: the Negroes, the white 
integrationists, and the white segregationists. Readers may be surprised 
to learn how social science has contributed to the “almost institutional- 
ized escape mechanisms” of each of these groups. 

The last two papers consider the process in broader, social perspec- 
tive. For some years observers have pointed to the rapid urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, and migration trends in the South as the preparation for 
a racially desegregated society (e.g., 2). Or, as the astute editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Ralph McGill, has phrased it, desegregation in the 
South was introduced by the boll weevil (9, p. 384). But valid as this 
argument appears to be, James Vander Zanden points out in his paper 
that many of the short-run effects of these same trends lead to the 
bitter organized resistance now opposing desegregation in the South. 

The final paper by Pettigrew and Cramer reviews the use of census 
data in the study and prediction of such southern racial phenomena as 
lynching, pro-segregation voting, and actual school desegregation. 
Further, statewide formulae of census variables are presented that pro- 
vide reasonably accurate predictions of the school desegregation process 
in the border states. 
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The Negro Wish To Move: The Boston Case 


Morton Rubin 


This research investigates the correlates of the wish to move among 
Negroes living in central city areas of Boston. The data were gathered to 
help understand some of the factors governing Negro mobility in Boston 
and its environs. This is part of a larger survey on the migration and ad- 
justment of the Negro to Boston.’ In this report, demographic, ecological, 
and social relationships are examined with respect to the wish to move. 


Methodology 


From the spring of 1958 to the spring of 1959 some 445 interviews 
were conducted with random followed by interval sampling of all residents, 
Negro and white, living in four Boston neighborhoods designed to repre- 
sent major types of Negro settlement in the city ranging from rooming 
house and public housing to working class and middle class. The types 
were derived after considerable participant observation in neighborhood 
associations, community councils, local Negro civil rights organizations, 
and leading Negro church groups. Parameters were drawn with consid- 
eration of neighborhood association boundaries and service areas, census 
tracts, and demographic analysis.? Universes of approximately 600 house- 
holds each were thus established in the downtown rooming house area, 
the working class area, and the middle class area. A universe of 1200 
households was derived for an inner city public housing project and ad- 
jacent deteriorating private housing faced with demolition. The doubling 
was done in order to yield a sample approximating the sample size in the 
other neighborhoods in a situation of moderately high-rise apartments. 
Thus a 10 per cent sample was derived for the public housing neighbor- 
hood and a 20 per cent sample for the other three neighborhoods, Boston 


* Gratitude is expressed to Northeastern University students who helped edit 
the questionnaire and undertook the interviewing; to Northeastern University’s 
Basic Research Fund for clerical support; and to Mrs. Dorothy Z. Perkins and 
Messrs. Ervin Hudson and George Saalfrank for I.B.M. statistical operations. 
Residents and leaders in the South End and Roxbury manifested their interest 
through excellent cooperation. 

* The Boston neighborhood types were modeled on the ecological zonal theories 
of Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City” in Robert E. Park, Ernest W. 
Burgess, and Roderick D. McKenzie (ed.), The City (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925). For a neighborhood typological study in Philadelphia that 
does not include Negroes, see Peter H. Rossi, Why Families Move (Glencoe, II- 
linois: Free Press, 1955). 








City Directory and Police Lists were used to post addresses and names of 
residents.* 

The target size of the sample was 480. Interviews with 445 were 
actually obtained with Negroes constituting 357 subjects, or 80 per cent. 
The proportion of Negro informants to others ranged from a high of 98 
per cent in the public housing project to a low of 65 per cent in the 
middle class neighborhood. 

Interviewing was done by male-female student teams after letters of 
explanation had been serit to residents drawn for the sample and local 
leaders had assured cooperation. Lists of alternatives for interviewing 
after three call-backs were also drawn by random method and then in- 
terval. The supervising professor did considerable interviewing in team 
fashion, and experienced students were paired with inexperienced stu- 
dents as a training device. Most informants were very cooperative and 
viewed the student role sympathetically. None of the interviewers was 
Negro, a factor which might have compromised the situation, but did not, 
according to local leaders and also non-participant Negro students aware 
of the neighborhood reaction.* Interviews were sought with household 
heads and call-backs were made at various evening or weekend periods 
to insure their response. For a subject who had moved, interviews were 
conducted in the same apartment with the new tenant. The research focus 
was on neighborhood rather than on the individual removed from his 
locality. 


Wish To Move 

When the 445 informants were asked whether or not they wished to 
move from their present residential neighborhood, 29 per cent of the total 
answered in the negative and 71 per cent in the affirmative. Among white 
informants, 20 per cent answered “no” in comparison to 80 per cent who 
answered “yes”. The ratio for Negro informants was 32 per cent “no” to 
68 per cent “yes”. This report analyzes the responses of the 353 Negro 
informants who replied to the question about the wish to move (4 persons 
did not answer). 


* The Research Division of the United Community Services of Greater Boston 
has authored Social Facts by Census Tracts, an analysis of 1950 census tract data 
for Boston neighborhoods. This was of considerable aid during preliminary stages 
of this study, together with neighborhood social service maps produced by the 
same organization. The annual City Directory lists street addresses, household 
heads, and occupations, but is deficient in noting specific apartments and transient 
persons. The annual Boston Police List covers all adults over age 20, date of birth, 
occupation, and place of residence the previous year. However, it fails to distinguish 
household heads and specific apartment addresses. Both publications were issued 
more than six months in arrears of data collection date. 

* An interesting by-product of the research was students’ reporting interview- 
ing to be a positive educational experience and leading to a re-examination of 
stereotypes and prejudices about Negroes and inner city neighborhoods. 
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Of the 240 Negro informants who expressed some wish to move from 
their present residential neighborhood, 48 per cent either mentioned 
other neighborhoods within the city of Boston or else they were vague 
about their specification; 40 per cent of the Negroes who wished to move 
mentioned suburbs to Boston as their choice; 12 per cent expressed a de- 
sire to leave the Boston area altogether. More choices were made for 
suburban communities where Negroes have already settled successfully. 
Inner suburbs were named more frequently than newly developed outer 
suburbs. 

When analyzing the Negroes’ choice of Boston neighborhood as well 
as suburb one gains the impression that few persons wish to pioneer and 
subject themselves and their families to discrimination. They prefer to 
move to communities where some members of their group have already 
become established. The Boston area suburban fair housing practices com- 
mittees have grown to cope with Negro desire for suburban residence, yet 
results are presently inconclusive.® 


Demographic Attributes 


Examination of Negro sub-ethnic characteristics shows that persons 
born in Boston preferred to move to the suburbs. (See Table 1.) Negroes 
from places in the United States outside the South indicated a wish to 
move, and this often included leaving the Boston area. Negroes from the 
British West Indies and the South did not incline toward the suburbs. In 
fact, southern Negroes were least inclined among these groups to move 
at all. 


TABLE 1 
Wish To Move By Negro Sub-Ethnic Groups@ 


Negro sub- No Move or “Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 

ethnic group: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 

Total Negro: 113 116 95 29 353 
Boston native 21 24 38 8 91 
Southern 68 64 $1 11 84 
West Indies 13 11 $ 3 30 
Other USS. 11 17 7 7 48 

a. P< .01 


These data should be viewed in the light of acculturation to northern 
urban metropolitan values associated with regional origins and length of 
residence in the Boston area. The native Negro group, though younger 
in age, had had longer residence here than many southern migrants who 
came to Boston after the II World War. British West Indies migration to 


*For direction of moves in terms of sectors, see Homer Hoyt, The Structure 
and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939) and “The Structure of American Cities 
in the Post War Era’, American Journal of Sociology, 48 (1943), pp. 475-481. 
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Boston antedates the war. Migrants from other United States points ar- 
rived either before or after the war, but they were more likely to have 
been acculturated to northern metropolitan values. 








TABLE 2 
Negro Wish To Move and Selected Demographic Characteristics 
Demographic . “No Move or Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
(113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 

Age: (a) 

old (before 1910) 69 46 23 11 149 

young (since 1910) 41 69 72 18 200 
Sex: (b) 

male 56 53 52 19 180 

female 57 63 43 10 173 
Family Cycle: (a) 

adult only 73 56 36 12 177 

with children 38 60 59 17 174 
Education: (c) 

elementary 52 51 27 7 137 

high school 45 50 43 18 156 

college 16 15 25 4 60 
Occupation: (b) 

none, retired 38 41 18 2 102 

unskilled ; 60 61 61 17 199 

mechanical 6 6 5 2 19 

white collar 9 7 11 S $2 
Income: (a) 

under $3,000 72 66 35 8 181 

$3,000-$6,000 32 42 43 18 135 

over $6,000 4 4 16 3 27 
Level of Living: (a) 

all conveniences 27 19 47 10 103 

lack conveniences 84 97 48 19 240 





a, F< O01 
b. not significant by X? test. 
c. P< D2 


Among other significant demographic characteristics of the Negro 
group, older persons tended to favor no move, while young persons de- 
sired the suburbs (see Table 2). Sex of household head was not signifi- 
cant. Families of adults-only tended to favor no move, while families 
with children favored the suburbs. 

Persons with only elementary education favored no move. The high 
school educated group was more likely than others to wish to leave the 
Boston area. College educated persons were most likely to prefer the 
suburbs. 

Occupational categories were not significant, 
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Persons with incomes under $3,000 a year were not inclined to move. 
The $3,000 to $6,000 income group preferred the suburbs or else areas 
outside Boston. The income group over $6,000 most desire the suburbs 
and most opposed remaining within the city of Boston. This was also the 
feeling of persons who had all household conveniences, telephone, and 
automobile. The group that lacked some of these was not inclined to 
choose the suburbs. If they moved at all it would be within Boston. 


Ecological Characteristics 

We have already noted that the Boston born Negro informants pre- 
ferred the suburbs. Pre-war migrants to Boston either did not wish to 
move or else they preferred to move outside the Boston city limits. Mi- 
grants of the 1940’s wished to move to the suburbs. Migrants of the 
1950’s preferred other neighborhoods within Boston. Apparently, accultura- 


TABLE 3 
Negro Wish to Move and Selected Ecological Variables 











Ecological No Move or Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
(113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 
Boston Migration: (a) 
pre-war 55 39 26 11 131 
1940's 18 26 26 7 77 
1950’s 20 27 6 3 56 
Why Boston? (b) 
work 28 19 16 7 70 
education 8 12 4 1 25 
personal, misc. 48 54 43 12 157 
Neighborhood: (a) 
rooming house 33 32 20 8 93 
public housing 32 39 23 7 101 
working class | 33 19 4 83 
middle class 21 12 33 10 76 
Length of Neighborhood Res: (c) 
over 5 years 76 75 65 19 235 
3-5 years 19 14 22 2 57 
under 3 years 18 27 8 8 61 
Why Neighborhood? (b) 
born here 10 12 6 3 31 
housing 38 49 39 11 137 
convenient location, 32 24 16 5 77 
personal 
Tenure: (d) 
own 38 15 32 10 95 
rent 75 101 63 19 258 
a. P< .01 
b. Multiple answers permitted 
ce re 02 
d. P<.001 





tion and success are related to suburban orientation. The most recent 
migrant group is mobile within the Boston city limits, There was no as- 
sociation between reasons for migrating to Boston and wish to move (see 
Table 3). 

Within the research neighborhoods, the rooming house informants 
were least likely to desire suburban move. Informants from the working 
class neighborhood were most likely to select other neighborhoods in 
Boston or else express a wish to leave the Boston area. Informants from 
the middle class neighborhood were least inclined to move elsewhere with- 
in Boston. They were most specific in desiring the suburbs. Some men- 
tioned a desire to leave the Boston area. 

Length of neighborhood residence was most significant for residents of 
under 5 years. Residents of 3 to 5 years most preferred the suburbs and 
least preferred other neighborhoods within Boston, Residents of under 3 
years either desired other Boston neighborhoods or else moves outside the 
Boston area, Their disinclination to choose the suburbs may be due to 
limited income or to inadequate acculturation to metropolitan values. 
Responses of neighborhood residents of over 5 years were proportional to 
the total. 

No association was discovered between reasons for selecting present 
residential neighborhood and wish to move. 

Home owners either did not wish to move or else they preferred the 
suburbs. Moves within Boston were preferred by renters. 


TABLE 4 


Negro Wish to Move and Satisfaction Variables 





Satisfaction No Move or Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
(113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 
Residential 
Neighborhood 
Satisfaction: (a) 
high 69 32 26 7 134 
mixed 22 38 34 7 101 
low 22 46 35 15 118 
Boston 


Aspirations: (a) 
realized 68 46 30 11 155 
mixed, unrealized 45 70 65 18 198 
Advise Children/ 


Boston: (a) 





yes 76 63 44 Z 190 

up to them 32 38 28 13 111 

no 2 12 22 8 47 
a. P<.001 
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Persons highly satisfied with their present residential neighborhood 
did not wish to move (see Table 4). Persons with mixed satisfactions de- 
sired the suburbs. Persons with greatest neighborhood dissatisfaction 
wished either to move to another neighborhood in Boston or else to leave 
the Boston area. Limited income and acculturation may be factors oper- 
ating against their choosing the suburbs. 

Persons whose aspirations about living in Boston had been realized 
did not wish to move. In any event, they were least inclined to move to 
the suburbs. Suburban move was most desired by persons whose aspira- 
tions about Boston had been partially or totally unrealized. 

Informants who would advise their children to settle in Boston also 
did not wish to move. They were least inclined to move to the suburbs 
or to leave the Boston area. Persons who would not advise their children 
to settle in Boston were inclined to move either to the suburbs or outside 
the Boston area. Those who would leave it up to their children to decide 
where to settle were among those who were inclined to leave the Boston 
area, 


Social Relations 


No association was found between wish to move and source of 
friends or church membership (see Table 5). However, with respect to 
club membership, officers were most desirous of moving to the suburbs 
and least inclined to move within Boston. They were among those who 
would leave the Boston area. Nonmembers wished to move within Boston 
rather than to the suburbs or outside the Boston area. These degrees of 
club membership have status implications. 

Neither problem-solving techniques nor prejudice encountered were 
associated with wish to move. 

Persons with mixed ethnic associations within the home appeared to 
be among those who wished to leave the Boston area. They were least 
desirous of no move at all. Persons experiencing mixed ethnic associations 
in clubs and/or on the job were proportional in their wish to move. 
Persons with few or no mixed ethnic associations were not inclined to 
move. They least desired the suburbs or to leave the Boston area. Segre- 
gation appears to be related to a disinclination to leave traditional sur- 


roundings. 


Conclusions and Implications ’ 


Many Boston Negroes are apparently following the national pattern 
of rural migration to the metropolis and secondary movement out to the 
suburban fringe.*® 

_ In general, the group least desirous of moving from their present 
neighborhood was elderly, with low income, locally satisfied, somewhat 


*Morton Grodzins, “Metropolitan Segregation,” Scientific American, 197, 
no. 4 (Oct., 1957), pp. 33-41. 
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TABLE 5 
Negro Wish to Move and Social Relations Variables 








Social Relations No Moveor Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
(113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 

Friendship Source: (a) 

family 42 38 21 8 109 

local neighborhood, club 75 72 71 15 233 

nonlocal 16 21 6 bs 48 

work 25 25 24 5 79 
Church Membership: (b) 

officer 35 33 35 7 110 

member 63 70 53 V4 203 

nonmember 15 13 7 Ls 40 
Social Organization Member: (c) 

officer 16 11 18 5 50 

member 33 24 oe 13 104 

nonmember 62 81 45 11 199 
Problem-solving Techniques: (a) 

self, family 74 74 62 18 228 

social organization 40 41 31 10 122 

officials 6 4 4 2 17 
Prejudice Met: (b) 

none 41 50 30 11 132 

some 37 25 36 12 110 

quite a bit 7 7 10 1 25 
Mixed Ethnic Association: (a) 

home 2 11 21 13 52 

church, clubs 27 24 34 9 94 

at work 53 54 59 16 182 

few or none 14 EE Kj 1 39 





a. Multiple answers permitted. 
b. Not significant by X? test. 
c. Pen 


segregated, apparently accommodated to its situation. Many of these ad- 
justed persons are in the path of urban redevelopment projects which 
are potential threats to their residential equilibrium.’ 

The group desiring to move to other neighborhoods within Boston 
was younger, locally dissatisfied, of low income, and relatively unaccom- 
modated. The desire to move within Boston rather than beyond it may be 
due either to realization of limited income or else a desire to remain near 
the core Negro settlement, albeit to seek a higher status Negro neighbor- 
hood. Few persons chose neighborhoods in Boston whose present residents 


"For analysis of another community situation, Morton Rubin, Louis H. Orzack, 
and Ralph Thomlinson, “Resident Responses to Planned Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment” in Marvin B. Sussman (ed.), Community Structure and Analysis (N.Y: 
Crowell, 1959), pp. 208-234. 
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en bloc opposed nonwhite settlement. Few Negro informants were willing 
to be first settlers either in inner city or in suburban neighborhoods. Many 
who had experienced discrimination had voluntarily withdrawn to a 
Negro residential neighborhood.* As noted previously, the Negro neigh- 
borhoods have grown as a sector from the inner to the outer city. En- 
claves of hostile ethnic groups exist both within this sector and on its 
fringes. 

Suburban preference was expressed by young and successful persons 
who were partially dissatisfied with present residential neighborhood con- 
ditions, but who believed the solution lay within the Boston area, though 
outside the city limits. Such persons are evidently vertically mobile, and 
American metropolitan culture is such as to associate this with movement 
out of the central city to the suburbs. The situation in Boston is an exag- 
gerated one, with general low morale in the central city, and the attrac- 
tion of numerous suburbs with long histories of pleasant living, efficient 
government, and a feeling of getting one’s money’s worth. E. Franklin 
Frazier’s Black Bourgeoisie’ might well be earnest candidates for suburban 
living. However, discrimination in most suburbs again inhibits Negroes 
from pioneering. The fair housing practices movement, with the help of 
Massachusetts laws against discrimination, suburban social action groups, 
many of them liberal Protestant in origin, the American Friends Service 
Committee, and the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, is gaining momentum in over 25 communities fringing Bos- 
ton. Settlement seems easiest for upper middle class persons, widely dis- 
persed, purchasing housing over $25,000. The Negro demand, however, is 
for lower middle class housing under $15,000 in cost. At this point either 
rehabilitated housing in older suburbs or else developmental housing in 
the new outer suburbs might meet the need. But resistance is great here, 
Because larger numbers of Negroes are potential purchasers and the 
settled groups are, themselves, often ethnically segregated. 

The Negro group that expressed a wish to leave the Boston area was 
more dissatisfied with present residential neighborhood than was the 
suburban-orientated group. Their education and income were more 
modest, which leads one to conclude they felt they could not afford to 
move to the suburbs, yet did not wish to move elsewhere within the city. 
Many have had urban experience elsewhere in the northeast, and they 
might constitute a transient group, as such, 

The issue of tipping points ‘and quotas to maintain integration must 
be answered for the suburbs as well as for the central city. If the most 
successful integration is where Negroes are few in number relative to 
whites, how far should fair housing practices committees go to encourage 


* For some positive functions of ghetto life, see Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social 
Conflicts (N.Y.: Harper’s, 1948). 
*E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1957). 
See also “The Negro Middle Class and Desegregation,’ Social Problems, 4 
(1957), pp. 291-301. 
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mixed ethnic settlement? There are both legal and moral implications. 
In contrast, the positive functions of ethnic settlements are often over- 
looked in zealous attempts to promote integration. Perhaps there are 
optimum solutions for specific minority and majority situations.” 


10° 


This author is participating in research on the effects of dispersed Negro 
settlers on property values conducted by the Newton (Mass.) Fair Housing Prac- 
tices Committee. No adverse effect has been found. However, there is such great 
dispersion as to raise the question of ecological consequences for a more intensive 
Negro settlement. See George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cul- 
tural Minorities, rev. ed. (N.Y.: Harper, 1958), especially, pp. 488-499. 








Christians and Residential Exclusion: an Empirical 
Study of a Northern Dilemma 


Robert W. Friedrichs 


The central thesis of Gunnar Myrdal’s encyclopedic survey of the 
treatment of the Negro in America—that there is an “ever-raging conflict 
between ...the ‘American Creed’... and group prejudice...” *—has 
stimulated little careful study on the part of sociologists. 

Although it might be argued that the scant concern evidenced is 
simply indicative of the obvious nature of the “American dilemma,” the 
two quantitatively oriented studies uncovered which touch upon it appear 
to contradict one another. Citron, Chein, and Harding find, in an ex- 
perimental assessment of responses to public expressions of prejudice, that 
“. . . the American tradition argument made in a calm, quiet manner 
. . -”? is the most effective rebuttal. Hyman and Sheatsley, examining 
evidence available from nationwide public opinion polls, conclude, in 
contrast, that “. . . the appeal to the American Creed . . . as an argument 
for integration is not ... widely effective...” ° 

The present study does not attempt, as have these, to assess the 
ameliorative value of calling attention to the assumed gap between 
principle and behavior or, as Merton would have it, between creed, at- 
titude, and practice.* Rather, it focuses upon the hypothesized gap itself. 
It seeks to ascertain the degree to which Myrdal’s views and the im- 
pressionistic observations of as sensitive an observer as Robert Penn 
Warren are indeed insightful: “Within the individual there are . . . lines 
of fracture . . . between his Christianity and his social prejudice . . . 
between his sense of democracy and his ingrained attitudes toward the 
Negro.”® And it does so among whites of the suburban North rather 
than among white residents of the South who typically provide the social 
moralist with his cases in point. 

*Myrdal, G. An American Dilemma. New York: Harper Bros., 1944, I, 

. xiii. 
3 * Citron, A. F., Chein, I., and Harding, J. Anti-minority remarks: a problem 
for action research. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1950, 45, No. 1, 
; AR. 
* Hyman, H. H. and Sheatsley, P. B. Attitudes toward desegregation. Scientific 
American, December, 1956, 195, No. 6, p. 39. 

*Merton, R. Discrimination and the American Creed. R. M. Mac Iver (Ed.), 
Discrimination and the National Welfare. New York: Harper Bros., 1949, pp. 
99-126. 

*Warren, R. P. Segregation: the Inner Conflict in the South. New York: 
Random House, 1956, p. 54. 
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Stated in null form the focal hypothesis would read: There is no 
clear contradiction between the evaluation which a selected sample of 
Northern suburban residents make regarding the “un-Christian” and 
“un-democratic” nature of residential and educational segregation on 
the one hand and their estimate of their personal attitude towards such 
segregation on the other. 

The data was obtained in the spring of 1959 in Chatham, New 
Jersey, a residential community of about 10,000 within commuting dis- 
tance of New York City. It was gathered by means of personal inter- 
views with 112 residents from some 20 neighborhoods chosen randomly 
via cluster sampling to reflect the diversity found among a master list 
of 161. No systematic attempt was made to induce answers from those 
who refused to grant time for the interview or who were not at home. 

The interview was identified as a poll having to do with the public 
schools. The first twenty-one questions were addressed verbally to the resi- 
dent, nineteen in an “agree-disagree” form and two of an open-ended 
nature. The remaining fourteen items were read and checked by the re- 
spondent himself. In order to counter an assumed reluctance on the part 
of a resident to expose prejudiced attitudes, all of the agree-disagree items 


were phrased in such a way that agreement would register a negative 
evaluation of the Negro. 


Data Relevant To The Central Hypothesis 


The degree of prejudice manifested by the attitudes of the respon- 
dents is revealed by the proportion agreeing with each of the following 
statements : 


14% “I would object to a child of mine attending a school in which 
there were Negroes.” 

16% “I think Governor Faubus of Arkansas was justified in preventing 
Negroes from attending public schools with whites in Little Rock.” 


56% “I would object to a Negro family moving into this neighbor- 
hood.” 

57% “I would object if a Negro family were planning to move next 
door.” 


68% “I would not consider it fair for any white, myself included, 
to sell or rent a house in this neighborhood to a Negro Family.” 


The conception which the sample held regarding the “un-Christian” 
and “un-democratic” nature of residential and educational segregation 
is revealed by the proportion agreeing with each of the following: 


24% “There’s nothing particularly un-Christian about preventing 
Negroes from attending the same public schools as whites.” 

26% “There’s nothing particularly un-democratic about preventing 
Negroes from attending the same public schools as whites.” 

28% “There’s nothing particularly un-Christian about preventing 
Negroes from living in the same neighborhoods as whites.” 

31% “There’s nothing particularly un-democratic about preventing 
Negroes from living in the same neighborhoods as whites.” 
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The fact that all but 10 of the 112 indicated that they were members 
of Christian churches—identifying the particular church in almost every 
case—would appear to insure meaningful responses to the items using the 
term “un-Christian.’’ One of the ten was Unitarian; none identified him- 
self as Jewish. Fifty-five percent had completed at least one year of 
college, only 8% had gone no further than grade school, thus assuring 
relatively intelligent responses to the term “un-democratic.” Although al- 
most three-quarters of the respondents were female, the proportion of men 
and of women evidencing prejudice were approximately the same. The 
median and modal family income fell into the $7,500 to $12,500 category. 

When each individual’s attitudes towards varying degrees and forms 
of segregation are compared with his interpretation of residential and edu- 
cational segregation in the light of Christian and democratic values, we 
find the following: 

a) Only a small segment of the sample say they would object to a 
child of theirs attending a school in which there were Negroes, yet at the 
same time acknowledge such segregation to be un-Christian (6%) or un- 
democratic (5%). A somewhat larger percentage wouldn’t object, but 
wouldn’t look upon those who did as acting in an un-Christian (17%) or 
un-democratic (18%) manner. More than two-thirds support a tolerant 
view with a belief that educational segregation would be un-Christian 
(69%) or un-democratic (68%). Fewer than one in ten would object 
and at the same time look upon their position as being consistent with 
Christian (8%) or democratic (9%) principles. 

b) Forty-six per cent consider segregated housing un-Christian, but 
at the same time would not consider it “fair” for any white to sell or rent 
to a Negro; 43% consider such segregation un-democratic, but wouldn’t 
consider residential integration to be fair. Seven per cent looked upon it 
as unfair, but not un-Christian, while 6% thought of it as unfair, but 
not un-democratic. Less than half were able to resolve the tension between 
their concepts of that which was Christian and that which was fair, 24% 
holding that residential segregation. was both un-Christian and unfair 
while 23% looked upon it as both Christian and fair. A slight majority 
(51%) appeared to equate democratic standards with fairness, 26% indi- 
cating that residential segregation was both un-democratic and unfair 
while 25% considered it to be neither un-democratic nor unfair. 

c) Thirty-nine per cent say they would “object” to a Negro family 
moving into the neighborhood but view such segregation as un-Christian; 
similarly, 36% would object but would characterize their behavior as un- 
democratic. Twelve per cent wouldn’t object to integrated housing, but 
at the same time argue that there’s nothing particularly un-Christian 
about such segregation. Twelve per cent hold there is nothing particularly 
un-democratic about residential segregation, but wouldn’t object to in- 
tegrated housing themselves. Thus, slightly more than half (51%) admit 
to a contradiction between their attitude towards the Negro as a neigh- 
borhood resident and their evaluation of such a position in terms of what 
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they conceive to be Christian, Forty-nine per cent square their religious 
evaluation with their attitudes: 33% wouldn’t object to a Negro neighbor, 
believing that it would be un-Christian to do so; 16% object to Negro 
residents and see nothing particularly un-Christian about doing so, A 
slight minority (48%) admit to a contradiction between their attitude 
towards Negroes as neighbors and their evaluation of their behavior in 
terms of their conception of democratic principles. Fifty-two per cent 
appear to have resolved the tension: 33% wouldn’t object to a Negro 
neighbor, believing it to be un-democratic to do so; 19% object to Negroes 
in the neighborhood and see nothing particularly un-democratic in so 
doing. 


Discussion 


The data would appear to negate the hypothesis insofar as it is ap- 
plied to housing. There is a clear contradiction between the conception 
which a selected sample of northeastern suburban residents hold regard- 
ing the “un-Christian” and “un-democratic” nature of residential segre- 
gation on the one hand and their personal attitudes towards such segre- 
gation on the other. Almost half would not consider it “fair” for a white 
to sell or rent to a Negro, but at the same time depict such segregation 
as un-Christian (46%) or un-democratic (43%). When those who con- 
sider such sale or rental fair and yet wouldn’t look upon a refusal as 
being particularly un-Christian (7%) or un-democratic (6%) are added, 
a majority (53%) is found whose attitudes appear at odds with their 
assessment in terms of Christian values and about half (49%) in conflict 
with their conception of the democratic tradition. 

However, the apparent contradiction might largely disappear if we 
were to take the position of one of the respondents who thought such a 
transaction wouldn’t be “fair” even though acknowledging residential 
segregation to be un-Christian and un-democratic: “In view of my neigh- 
bor’s attitudes I would hesitate to sell my home to a Negro family, 
though I would not object to their selling their home to one.” “Fairness” 
may have been conceived as applying simply to one’s behavior as it affects 
one’s white neighbor, while “un-Christian” and “un-democratic” applied 
simply to the behavior as it affects the Negro. 

But it is clear, upon examining the relationship (noted in para- 
graph c) between whether or not a respondent says he would object to a 
Negro family moving into his neighborhood and his conception of the 
Christian and democratic principles involved, that the gap between at- 
titude and value is of a different nature than that suggested by the re- 
sponse quoted. Although those evidencing a discrepancy between their 
“objection” and a Christian (39%) or democratic (36%) judgment of 
their action is reduced by 7% in each case from the percentages involved 
in the discrepancy related to the assessment of “fairness” (46% and 43%) , 
the contradiction is still exhibited by between one-third and two- fifths 
of the entire sample. When those demonstrating an inverse contradiction 
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are added, the gap between attitude and evaluation is again found to be 
present in about one-half of the respondents. 

The evidence might appear to sustain the hypothesis as it applies 
to the area of segregated education. Only one in twenty object to Negroes 
in their children’s schools and at the same time acknowledge such segrega- 
tion to be un-democratic; one in seventeen, as un-Christian. Another one 
in six won’t object but wouldn’t characterize those who did as acting in 
an un-Christian or un-democratic manner. Thus, more than three-quar- 
ters square their attitudes with their values when focusing upon the edu- 
cational scene, the great majority professing tolerance and holding that 
any other attitude would be un-Christian (69%) or un-democratic 
(68%). 

However, other data gathered in the interviews suggest an alterna- 
tive or perhaps supplementary assessment. About four out of every five 
acknowledge that, as far as they know, there are no Negro families living 
in the neighborhoods making up their school district although Negroes 
live in sizeable numbers in adjacent communities. About the same pro- 
portion agree that, if Negroes are prevented from living in the same 
school district as whites, the end result is a segregated school. 

It might be argued, then, that a resident can afford to be quite 
tolerant in theory while granting de facto support to the maintenance of 
segregated school districts. This is not to suggest that he need be conscious 
of an elaborate tour de force. There is some evidence that he is not: 
although an overwhelming majority would argue that Governor Faubus 
was not justified in preventing Negroes from attending public schools 
with whites in Little Rock (84%) and look upon segregated education as 
un-democratic (74%) and un-Christian (76%), 85% still describe their 
schools—protected as most would wish them to be by residential exclu- 
sion—as “an excellent environment in which to train children in Ameri- 
can ideals.” If this is a correct reading of the data, then a contradiction 
exists between the valuational and attitudinal levels of the sample in the 
educational sphere as well as in regard to housing. The difference would 
appear to lie in the degree to which the respondents are aware of the 
contradiction: whereas about half appear able to face the contradiction 
verbally in relation to their residential practices, less than a quarter are 
able to do so in the educational sphere. 


Religious Behavior And Tolerance Of Residential Proximity 


Further light may be shed upon the gap discovered between the 
Christian elements within the “American Creed” and the relative tolera- 
tion of Negroes as neighbors by an examination of the proportion falling 
into varying categories of religious activity who would not object to resi- 
dential integration. Fifty-two of the 112 (thus 46%) indicated that they 
would not object to a Negro family moving into the neighborhood. Tables 
1, 2, and 3 place the varying categories of institutional activity from most 
tolerant to least, note the proportion of “tolerant” responses (identified 
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here as those who didn’t register an objection to a Negro family moving 
into the neighborhood) appearing in each, and specify the total number 
(N) involved in the category. 


TABLE 1. Churched versus non-churched 


per cent 

tolerant category (N) 
67% not claiming church membership (9) 
45% claiming church membership (103) 


TABLE 2. Number of religious services 
attended in 1958 


per cent 

tolerant category (N) 
64% 61 or more (25) 
51% 1-10 (21) 
50% none (12) 
44% 11-30 (16) 
38% 31-60 (37) 


TABLE 3. Church role 


per cent 

tolerant category (N) 
85% members of study groups (14) 
50% members of governing boards (12) 
45% Sunday school teachers (22) 
44% merely Sunday church-goer (55) 
27% activity beyond worship limited 


to church societies (11) 


The relative tolerance exhibited by those not claiming church mem- 
bership (Table 1) as well as those attending religious services ten 
or fewer times over the previous year (Table 2) contrasts with the rela- 
tive intolerance of church members and those attending between eleven 
and sixty times. This would appear to contribute additional evidence in 
support of those studies which have found that formal religious activity is 
related inversely to tolerance of minority groups.® However, the position 
of those who attended more than sixty services indicates that the relation- 
ship may be curvilinear, for this group of respondents exhibited even 
greater tolerance than those not claiming church membership or attend- 
ing less than ten times. It suggests that the studies uncovering a simple in- 
verse relationship may have failed to distinguish between those approxi- 
mating the institutional norm in religious activity and those exceeding it. 


* See, for instance, G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer. Some roots of prejudice. 
Journal of Psychology, 1946, 22, pp. 9-39; and C. T. O’Reilly and E. J. O’Reilly. 
Religious Beliefs of Catholic college students and their attitudes toward minorities. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1954, 49, No. 3, pp. 378-380. 
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The findings are consistent with those of Holzman,’ Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz,® and Tumin,° all of which lend credence to Allport’s distinction be- 
tween extrinsic and intrinsic religious types.’° 

That this differential is not simply due to a contrast between Protes- 
tant and Catholic may be seen by the fact that, although the average 
Catholic was found to be slightly more tolerant than the average Protes- 
tant (48% versus 43%), a larger proportion of the eight Protestants 
falling into the “over 60 services” were more tolerant (75%) than of the 
seventeen Catholics involved (59%). 

Table 3 suggests, however, that the nature of the role an individual 
plays in his church relationship will modify any predictive schema based 
simply upon attendance or institutional affiliation. Members of religious 
study groups within the sample were clearly more tolerant than members 
of governing boards, Sunday School teachers, or members of church 
societies. The latter category, including as it does membership in couple’s 
clubs and women’s guilds, would seem to provide some limited quantita- 
tive support for the view advanced by many students of the contemporary 
social scene that much contemporary activity within church organiza- 
tions is at odds with the prophetic strain within the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 


Respondents’ Rationale 

Myrdal observes that, “Trying to defend their behavior to others... 
people will twist and mutilate their beliefs of how social reality actually 
is . . . we encounter whole systems of firmly entrenched popular beliefs 
concerning the Negro and his relation to the larger society which are 
bluntly false and which can only be understood when we remember the 
opportunistic ad hoc purposes they serve.”’? When those indicating they 
would object if a Negro family were planning to move into their neigh- 
borhood were asked their reasons for doing so, more than half (35 out 
of 65) volunteered the opinion that property values would decrease. One 
in ten suggested that the property would not be kept up and another 
10% suggested that Negroes really wouldn’t be happy living in a white 
neighborhood. Five respondents indicated that social pressure was to 
blame for their own conservatism. Other responses volunteered included 
a belief that the prospective Negro residents would be less well educated 
(4 respondents) , that there was comparable housing available to Negroes 
in non-white neighborhoods (4 respondents), that intermarriage might 


* Holzman, W. H. Attitudes of college men toward non-segregation in Texas 
schools. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1956, 20, pp. 559-569. 

* Bettelheim, B. and Janowitz, M. Ethnic tolerance: a function of social and 
personal control. American Journal of Sociology, 1949, 55, pp. 137-145. 

*Tumin, M. Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness. Princeton University 
Press, 1958, p. 66. 

* Allport, G. W. Religion and prejudice. Crane Review, 1959, 2, No. 1, pp. 
1-10. 

* Myrdal, op. cit., p. xlix. 
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result (4 respondents), that Negroes don’t really want to live with whites 
3 respondents), that they weren’t clean (2 respondents), and that the 
community would make life too difficult for them (2 respondents). No 
one suggested that it would be contrary to their religious views or to their 
conception of democracy. 

Following the open-ended question detailed above, the entire sample 
was asked to agree or disagree to seven statements which, though contrary 
to the empirical evidence available to the author, might serve as ra- 
tionalizations in support of residential discrimination, The statements 
and the proportions agreeing to each are as follows: 


79% “If Negroes were permitted to move into this neighborhood, 
the resale value of property would go down.” 

68% “A Negro family really wouldn’t be as happy living in this neigh- 
borhood as it would be living in one of the country’s Negro 
neighborhoods.” 

37% “Negroes wouldn’t fit in socially because they would be apt 

to be less well educated than their neighbors.” 

36% “Residential integration would lead inevitably to intermarriage 
and to the placing of a terrible psychological burden upon the 
children.” 

30% “If Negroes lived on this street they wouldn’t be apt to keep 

up the appearance of their property and this would reflect upon 

the whole neighborhood.” 

“There are opportunities for Negroes to buy or build equally 

attractive houses on equally attractive sites outside of white 

neighborhoods in Morris County.” 

18% “Such integration runs contrary to the teachings of the Bible.” 


29% 


Again we discover assumed loss in property values leading the list 
of reasons for residential segregation. That the issue of real estate value 
is more of a rationalization than a cause of the attitude taken, however, 
is suggested by the fact that those whites who rent are no less adverse to 
accepting Negroes as neighbors than those who own their own homes 
even though almost twice as many of the latter used the property value 
theme as an argument. 


Support For Action Programs 


After a respondent had been confronted with the relation between 
segregated school districts and segregated public schools he was asked, 
in open-ended fashion, if there wasn’t something he might be able to do 
to assist in insuring that his borough’s schools didn’t remain segregated. 
Only 9 had suggestions to offer, and two of these assumed that they might 
have an opportunity to vote for integrated schools. Two suggested they 
could modify their own prejudices, and two thought that they might in- 
fluence their children or grandchildren. One suggested “group action,” 
but did not specify further; another suggested a church youth trip to a 
Negro university; and one indicated that she could befriend a Negro 
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family if it did move into town. Following this open-ended question the 
entire sample was asked to check those actions, from a list of six which 
were provided, which they “might be willing” to follow. The action pro- 
grams and the proportions agreeing to each are listed as follows: 

“I might be willing to:” 


37% “personally welcome a Negro family that moved into the 
neighborhood on the same basis that I would welcome a white 
family.” 

29% “support the construction of a middle-income housing sub- 
division on an integrated basis.” 

27% “support a campaign initiated by my church (or by a civic 
organization) to obtain pledges against the use of color of skin 
as a basis for restricting the sale or rental of property.” 

23% “contribute to the financial support of civic groups which are 
trying to provide Negro families with the same freedom enjoyed 
by whites in the purchase or rental of homes.” 

19% “be willing, when and if my home were put up for sale or rental, 
to inform a designated church or civic organization of my 
intention of not discriminating against a prospective Negro 
purchaser or renter.” 

10% “seriously consider purchasing a home in such (an integrated) 
development.” 


Although over 90% claimed church membership and almost three- 
quarters looked upon residential segregation as un-Christian, we find 
fewer than 10% able to suggest a single step that they might contribute 
to the amelioration of the “un-Christian” situation in which they found 
themselves; only one, in fact, suggested a step that might be taken in the 
context of their organized church activity and that step, it turned out, 
had already been taken. The contrast between this lack of imagination 
or initiative in their role as members of church organizations on the one 
hand and the willingness expressed by sizeable minorities to respond posi- 
tively to suggested programs of action (five out of six of which would 
demand organizational support) on the other hand would appear to grant 
some credence to Myrdal’s observation that, “The fault is certainly not 
with becoming organized per se. In their formal organizations . . . people 
invest their highest ideals. These institutions regularly direct the individual 
toward more cooperation and justice than he would be inclined to ob- 
serve as an isolated private person. The fault is, rather, that our struc- 
tures or organizations are too imperfect, each by itself, and badly inte- 
grated into a social whole.”’” 


Summary and Implications 


The central thesis of Myrdal’s An American Dilemma has been ex- 
amined empirically through interviews with 112 residents in twenty repre- 
sentative neighborhoods of a residential suburb within the New York 


*ibid., II, p. 1923. 
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metropolitan area, The data would appear to relate to the thesis in the 
following manner: 

1. There is a clear contradiction between the conception which a 
selected sample of Northeastern suburban residents hold regarding the 
“un-Christian” and “un-democratic” nature of residential segregation on 
the one hand and their personal attitudes towards such segregation on 
the other. 

2. A similar contradiction exists between the valuational and atti- 
tudinal levels of the sample as regards educational segregation, although 
a much smaller proportion appear to be cognizant of the disparity. 

3. There appears to be a curvilinear relationship between amount of 
church-related activity and residential exclusiveness, though this is modi- 
fied by the nature of one’s particular church-related role. 

4. Maintenance of property value is the dominant rationalization 
for residential segregation, although there is evidence that, even if this 
is not a factor in an individual’s personal situation, reluctance to de- 
segregate is not reduced. 

5. Sizable minorities appear amenable to action programs designed 
to reduce residential segregation, though few if any perceive of themselves 
in a position to initiate such action. 

One major implication to be drawn from the data is that the central 
focus of the Myrdal thesis—that a sizable gap exists between the Ameri- 
can’s conception of the “American Creed” and his attitudes toward the 
Negro—may be more applicable to the North than to the South. Studies 
such as those by Fichter, Tumin and Campbell and Pettigrew,’ as well 
as innumerable reports and observations connected with the response of 
the South to the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 1954, suggest that 
a gap between religious and political principles on the one hand and 
attitude toward the Negro on the other fails to approximate the magni- 
tude of the dilemma to be observed among such a Northern sample as 
that which was examined in the present study. 


* Fichter, J. H. Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951; Tumin, op. cit.; Campbell, E. Q. and Pettigrew, 
T. F. Christians in Racial Crisis. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 








Negro-White Perceptions of Interracial Housing 


Chester L. Hunt 


In the literature on perception a considerable amount of attention 
has been given to the impact of social values on the organization of 
perception. This has an obvious application to the development of stereo- 
types that mediate the perception of social reality by members of differ- 
ent ethnic groups. Research to date has been devoted mainly to the deline- 
ation of separate social situations by different ethnic groups, mostly an 
analysis of the way in which Jews are viewed by Gentiles or Negroes by 
whites. Recently there has been some attention to the development of 
minority stereotypes of majorities and some research on the manner in 
which levels of aspiration and perception of economic opportunity are 
affected by social position (1, 7). 

Comparatively little research has been done on the perception of 
identical situations by members of different ethnic groups, although the 
extent to which understanding is influenced by ethnic values it probably 
an important factor in the development and maintenance of group dif- 
ferences. Not only may formal communication have a differential impact, 
but also existential situations may have a meaning which varies according 
to the ethnic background of the perceiver. 

For example, a study of the perception of skin color by light and 
dark Negro youth made by Marks (6) found that the skin color of the 
subject affected his classification of the skin color of others in such a way 
that the subject’s skin color became the dominant point in his rating 
procedure. 

A recent study of integrated housing in Kalamazoo, Michigan, af- 
forded an opportunity to compare the interpretation by whites and 
Negroes of the same situation. Motivation for the study arose from com- 
munity conflict over the acceptance of Negroes in previously white resi- 
dential areas. Over a period of ten years, fifty Negro families had moved 
into areas which previously had been all white, a movement accompanied 
by considerable community controversy as to whether this kind of integra- 
tion should be encouraged or restricted. The study was directed at de- 
termining the effect on property values and neighborly relations of this 
type of housing integration. 

The fifty Negro families may be considered a “universe” rather than 
a sample since it included all the Negroes in this classification. These 
families were interviewed along with the white neighbor on either side of 
the Negro resident, one white resident selected at random across the 
street, and one white resident selected at random in the next block, Four 
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of the Negro families either refused to be interviewed or could not be 
contacted, and some blocks did not lend themselves to the type of house 
distribution which was assumed, The end result was a study based on in- 


terviews with the housewives in 46 Negro families and 133 of their white 
neighbors. 

















TABLE 1. 
STaTus COMPARISON 
Whites in Mixed Negroes in Mixed 

Housing Area Housing Area 
Education Completed % No. %o No. 
0- 4 - 15 2 4.3 2 
5- 8 21.1 28 6.5 3 
9-12 51.9 69 32.2 24 
High School 25.5 34 37.0 17 
‘TOTALS 100.0 133 100.0 46 

Whites in Mixed Negroes in Mixed 

Housing Area Housing Area 
Occupation Distribution % No. % No. 
Professional _ ‘yee 10.5 14 19.6 9 
Business Executive 23 3 0.0 0 
White Collar 15.0 20 4.3 2 
Small Business 6.0 8 4.3 2 
Skilled Manual 27.8 37 19.6 9 
Semi-skilled 21.1 28 30.5 14 
Unskilled 113 23 21.7 10 
“a TOTALS  —__:100.0 133 100.0 46 


Not only did whites and Negroes live in the same neighborhood but 
also their social class status as measured by occupation and education was 
quite similar, thus affording a situation in which there was an ethnic 
variable with social class and ecological factors held constant. Both whites 
and Negroes were predominantly a lower-middle-class group, mostly high 
school graduates, living in districts that had been developed in the last 
twenty-five years. 

Negroes were scattered thinly throughout the area, usually with not 
more than one Negro family on a block. The entry of Negroes in these 
neighborhoods was comparatively peaceful; and although there were 
threats and minor incidents as well as difficulties with realtors, there were 
no cases of mob violence. The comparatively small proportion of Negroes 
in the city population, 4% in the 1950 census, meant that the Negro 
influx did not occur on a large scale in any neighborhood and that whites 
did not desert blocks that Negroes had entered. 

Five sets of questions were asked that dealt with the white and Negro 
perception of the same or similar situations. Topics included their evalua- 
tion of life in the neighborhood, the reaction of neighborhood residents to 
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Negro entry, the level of real estate prices in the neighborhood as com- 
pared to other areas in the city, the definition of neighborly behavior, and 
their estimate of the amount of neighborly activity between next-door 
neighbors of different races. These situations in turn are classified as 
neutral, explicit value conflict, and latent conflict. 


TABLE 2. 


PERCEPTION OF NEUTRAL SITUATION 











White Negro ¥ 

Reaction to Neighborhood No. % No. % 
Very favorable 86 64.7 28 60.9 
Favorable 37 27.8 14 30.4 
Unfavorable 8 6.0 3 6.5 
Very unfavorable “4 i 1 2.2 
TOTALS 133 100.0 46 100.0 


The question, “How do you like living in this neighborhood?,” 
brought a nearly uniform response from both groups. The reply, “Very 
much” was chosen by 65.2% of the Negroes and 67.7% of the whites 
while the reply, “Very little” was selected by about 2% of both groups. 
Presumably this was a question that did not involve ideological com- 
mitments; and the answer revolved around the appeal that middle-class 
schools, good housing, and reasonably quiet districts made to both 
Negroes and whites. 


TABLE 3. 
PERCEPTION OF ExpPLicIT VALUE ConrFrLicT SITUATIONS 
Reaction to Negro Entry 


White Respondents’ Estimate of 





White Residents’ Attitudes Toward Negro Respondent’s Impression of 
Negro Entry White Neighbor’s Attitudes 
No. % No. % 

Favorable 4 3.0 Friendly 30 65,3 
Neutral 19 14.3 Indifferent 7 15.2 
Hostile 61 45.9 Unfriendly 6 13.0 
Attempted to oppose 4 3.0 
Don’t know 45 33.8 Don’t know 3 6.5 

TOTALS 133. —-:100.0 . 46 ~——-:100.0 


Reactions to Mixed Neighborhoods 





Desirable Indifferent Undesirable 
No. % No. % No. [% 
Negro 21 46 21 4 4+4 °° «8B 


White 27 20 66 50 40 30 
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A question that was definitely value loaded, “What do you think of 
life in a mixed neighborhood?” brought an ethnic response that did not 
appear to have much relation to their actual experience in such a neigh- 
borhood. Only 20% of the whites gave definite approval to life in a 
mixed neighborhood as compared to 47% of the Negroes. The “unde- 
sirable” category was chosen by 30% of the whites and 4% of the Negroes, 
with the rest taking an “indifferent” attitude. 

A similar influence is discernible in the response to the question, 
“How did people in the neighborhood react to the entry of Negroes?” 
Only 3% of the whites described the neighborhood reception as friendly 
as compared to 65% of the Negroes. Since there were few instances of 
even petty violence, it may be assumed that Negro desire for acceptance 
led him to interpret a chilly reserve as a type of acceptance, even though 
its warmth left something to be desired. The white respondents projected 
their own attitude in describing community reaction, but we have no 
proof that this tendency led them to misunderstand community feeling. 

The reaction to these two questions would support the hypothesis 
that perception is distorted by value judgments since a differential re- 
sponse emerges when the interpretation of a situation impinges on a value 
structure. However, another set of responses suggests some modification 
of this conclusion. 








TABLE 4. 
PERCEPTION OF LATENT CONFLICT SITUATION 

Comparative Level of White Negro 
Real Estate Prices No. % No. % 
Higher here ; 10 7.5 10 21.8 
Same here 94 70.7 34 73.9 
Lower here 29 21.8 2 4.3 

TOTALS 133 =100.0 46 100.0 


Without reference to race, the question was asked, “Is the price of 
housing about the same in this area as elsewhere in the city for the same 
type of house?” Seventy-one percent of the whites and 74% of the 
Negroes responded that prices were the same, although 22% of the 
whites and only 4% of the Negroes said that prices were lower. The situ- 
ation was reversed at the other pole, with 22% of the Negroes reporting 
prices higher and only 7% of the whites. This response approximates 
“objective reality,” since a survey of real estate prices disclosed no sig- 
nificant difference in the price of similar housing in the mixed area as 
compared to the rest of the city. (4) Incidentally, the tendency of real 
estate prices to be maintained after a shift to mixed racial occupancy has 
been observed in several! other studies. (5, 10) 

The tendency of a minority of whites to feel that prices were lower 
and a minority of Negroes to feel that prices were higher might reflect 
value commitments for or against integrated housing. In a survey three 
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years earlier of a city-wide sample of the white population, over 79% of 
the whites said that they thought that mixed housing destroyed property 
values. This type of reply in the present study was inhibited both by the 
fact that no direct reference was made to racial traits of the neighborhood 
and by their familiarity with real estate transactions that did not support 
the value-laden judgment. 

On the other hand, the Negroes were all new in the neighborhood 
and most of them had to pay a price higher than that of the house they 
had left, hence it would not be unnatural that they should regard prices 
as being high. The normal rate of mobility would have led several of the 
whites to attempt to sel! their homes, and it is not uncommon for a prop- 
erty owner to find that the market is lower than his own estimate of the 
value of the house. The non-racial interpretation is strengthened by the 
fact that only 5 of the 29 whites who felt that real estate prices were 
lower attributed this to the presence of Negroes. 

An example of perception of similar though not identical situations 
is afforded by the data on neighboring qualities of the next-door neigh- 
bor. Negro and white next-door neighbors were asked to rank each other 
as to neighborliness. Gradations were suggested as follows: a good 
friend, a good neighbor, fair neighbor, poor neighbor. Over 45% of the 
whites and Negroes made an identical response; that is, whites who rated 
the Negro as a “good neighbor” received a similar rating themselves. 
Where the neighbors varied in their estimate, the more favorable rating 
was given by the white neighbor in 31% of the cases and by the Negro 
neighbor in 23%. While people usually project their own reactions on 
others, this is not necessarily the case; and there may be instances in 
which one may legitimately regard himself as being more or less neigh- 
borly than his opposite number. The possibilities of subjective definitions 
enter here, since we do not have reliable criteria for measuring neighbor- 
liness and a disperision on each side of the norm would be expected. 

When attention is shifted from the quality of neighboring to the 
quantity of neighborly interaction, an even greater uniformity emerges. 
Respondents were asked questions about the extent of contact with their 
next-door neighbor of the opposite race, including such topics as “talking 
about cooking,” “borrowing food or utensils,” “talking about politics,” 
and “visiting each other’s homes.” Sixty-two percent of the reports by 
white and Negro neighbors were identical, eighteen percent of the replies 
indicated more neighboring activity was estimated by the white neighbor, 
and twenty percent of the replies indicted that more activity was estimated 
by the Negro neighbor. 

Both the quantity and the quality of neighboring activities between 
individuals of different races might well impinge on value positions, but 
the data do not show such a result. Rather we find a large number of 
cases in which the perception was identical and a variation not related to 
race. Thus even in a phenomenon in which exact measurement is difficult, 
there seems to be little difference in the white and Negro perception. 
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Conclusions 


Housing has been a major point of racial friction in northern cities, 
and perception that clearly impinges on value judgments reveals a major 
gap between white and Negro responses. This would support the hy- 
pothesis that individual needs may distort perception. On the other hand, 
both Negroes and whites were hesitant to make explicit the implications 
of actions which had latent relationship to value conflicts; and their per- 
ception of such situations did not show a racial differential. Finally, the 
agreement of perception was related not only to the absence of value con- 
flict but also to the extent to which the situation had been objectified in 
a manner facilitating measurement. These conclusions imply that whites 
and Negroes from a similar social class background and with equal ex- 
posure to the situation do have a common perception of social situations 
which is only upset as these situations are disturbed by serious and overtly 
expressed value conflicts. 
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The Bridgeview Study: A Preliminary Report* 
Eleanor Leacock, Martin Deutsch, and Joshua A. Fishman 


Within the past few years, two successive articles concerned with 
racial integration in a suburban area appeared in a popular magazine. 
The first, described the initial success of a community in organizing to 
integrate a new Negro population with older residents of the area. The 
second article, following some time later, described the discouraging after- 
math, as whites gradually moved out, and the neighborhood tended to- 
wards becoming all Negro. The present study was undertaken by an an- 
thropologist and two social psychologists in order to ferret out the precise 
sources of failure. The reseachers were interested in determining the dif- 
ferential perceptions, goals and expectations of the various groups con- 
cerned, whites and Negroes, both in and out of the organization which 
was set up to arrest the trend towards de facto segregation. One of the 
main foci of the study was the major role that status orientation played in 
causing this trend. The study as a whole was oriented towards increasing 
the understanding of the problems, both external and internal, that inter- 
racial community councils must face in their attempts to maintain inte- 
grated communities. 

There appear to be four patterns of response to the trend toward 
suburban integration. The two older—though persisting—patterns involve 
either minimal integration, where a Negro family moves into the center 
of a white community and becomes accepted as an established constitu- 
ent; or ultimate segregation, as whites move away from a slowly expand- 
ing Negro residential center. The two newer patterns, newer at least in 
their relative frequency, involve either “panic moving” or the so-called 
benign quota. In the case of the benign quota, some responsible group 
sets limits on the percentage of both Negroes and whites that may move 
into an area, thus insuring a mixed community. In the case of “panic 
moving,” which has become familiar in the recent boom period involving 
the rapid expansion of suburban areas, there is a quick sale and turnover 
of housing from whites to Negroes, a turnover in which real estate interests 





* The Bridgeview Study, jointly sponsored by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith and the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, is in- 
debted to the following organizations for financial support: Albert M. Greenfield 
Center for Human Relations, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, Bridge- 
view Council (pseudonym), New World Foundation, Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. Of the many Research Assistants who were involved in 
the study, special gratitude is extended to Rosa Graham and Theodore Freet for 
their invaluable contributions. 
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are heavily involved. Often “panic moving” is the primary stimulus in the 
formation of an interracial community organization attempting to stop 
a rapid turnover and preserve an integrated neighborhood. In general, 
as in the case of Bridgeview, the immediate partial successes achieved by 
these organizations are followed by a repetition of the older pattern, and 
the slow moving away of whites. 

One section of northeastern Bridgeview presented an almost classic 
example of panic moving and its aftermath. A single Negro family had 
been living in the community for years, Then, during the period from 
1952 to 1955 some twenty-eight Negro families were able either to buy 
or build in this pleasant suburban area, some on the fringes, some in the 
center. In 1955 this situation was taken advantage of by a real estate 
firm, which used the typical scare tactics of writing, telephoning, and 
making house to house calls, warning the home owners that they should 
sell before the community deteriorated and values dropped. A panic was 
precipitated, and “For Sale” signs appeared even blocks away from the 
area immediately concerned. It was some months before the ensuing dis- 
tress and concern was eased by the formation of an interracial council 
determined to halt the panic selling. The council initiated a series of 
forthright, often heated, but most productive block meetings, which 
opened up for discussion all the issues involved, some spurious and some 
justified, and produced pledges not to sell. There followed two years of 
satisfying work by the council, which held many successful meetings and 
social events, and achieved definite commitments on the part of many 
whites to stay in their community. Nonetheless, there was a slow whittling 
away of the white population, including very active members of the com- 
munity council itself, which resulted in suspicion and bitterness on the 
part of both Negroes and those whites who stayed. Finally the council, 
which at one time had numbered over 200, lapsed into inactivity. It is im- 
portant to state, however, that the area has not become entirely Negro. 
Only a few blocks have no white families, and the predominantly Negro 
neighborhood is still very much part of the larger mixed community. 

Bridgeview as a whole is a well-to-do residential city, located in the 
mixed industrial and residential section of northern New Jersey which 
forms part of the greater New York metropolitan area. The city did not 
grow up around an early settlement, so there is no core of “old American” 
residents with a high status and a heavy psychological investment in the 
community. Instead, what is now Bridgeview remained farm land and 
small settlements until the end of the 19th century. After the first World 
War, most of the farms began to break up, and people moved in from 
surrounding areas. They were primarily Germans and Italians as far as 
definable national groups go. The main development of the city began 
some 25 years ago with the construction of a large highway connecting it 
to New York, and within recent decades it has developed features of the 
“bedroom community.” Always a city characterized by considerable mo- 
bility, it has the function of a “step-up” for many in-migrants. 
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Our study of actions and attitudes surrounding the moving of 
Negroes into northeastern Bridgeview was started in the spring of 1958. 
The data collection, completed in the fall of 1959, included the following 
steps: 

1. Initial open-ended interviews with both members and non-mem- 
bers of the Bridgeview Council resident in northeastern Bridgeview. The 
BC, Bridgeview Council, is the interracial organization formed to main- 
tain an integrated community. 

2. Mapping of the area, and drawing of a stratified sample of 200, 
including 40 Negro BC members, 40 Negro non-BC members, 60 white 
BC members, and 60 white non-BC members. The sample was balanced 
as to sex, and drawn to represent a good proportion of people from 
blocks of different compositions, from all-Negro to all-white. It also rep- 
resented the four areas of northeast Bridgeview: the older area bordering on 
the highway and on the colored section of the neighboring city, where 
there had been Negroes living for some time; the “panic” area, with 
many new homes; the neighboring all-white area, also very new, and now 
becoming mixed; and the area on the other side of the Bridgeview High- 
way, apparently adjudged off-limits to Negroes by real estate interests. 
More whites than Negroes were included in the sample, in order to in- 
clude 20 BC and 20 non-BC whites from all-white neighborhoods. 

3. The administration of a structured questionnaire, which included: 
demographic material; intergroup perceptions, experiences and attitudes; 
goals and expectations for the Bridgeview Council; and the Christie 10 
item F scale.’ The section of the questionnaire which was administered 
only to whites tapped: their motivations for moving into Bridgeview; 
their attitudes toward the pre-integrated community; their preliminary 
reactions to Negro in-migrants; their subsequent attitudes and behavior ; 
and their perceptions of the attitudes both of Negroes and of other whites. 
Negroes were also asked about their motivations for moving into the 
area, their reactions to it, and their perception of others’ attitudes, as well 
as about the reception they expected as compared with that they received. 
Both groups were questioned on: “panic moving” and its causes; the 
present interracial composition of the community as the respondent saw 
it; personal and general interracial relations; and future wishes and ex- 
pectations for Bridgeview. Both groups were also asked about the extent 
of their participation and involvement in the community of Bridgeview 
itself, as compared with neighboring cities or with New York. The section 
of the questionnaire dealing with the Bridgeview Council included ques- 
tions on: reasons for joining (or not joining) ; expectations and experi- 
ences in the Council (for members), in relation both to its purposes and 
to its functional problems as an organization; the characteristics of its 
members and its leaders; and the reasons for its accomplishments and 
its failures as perceived by the respondent. The questionnaire as a whole 


* The researchers will be glad to send copies of the questionnaire to interested 
colleagues. 
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was designed to reveal as much as possible of the relation between atti- 
tudes and perceptions on the one hand and actual behavior on the other. 

The questionnaire was administered to 173 members of the original 
sample. The refusals were distributed as follows: 3 Negro non-BC, 2 
Negro BC, 17 white non-BC, 6 white BC. The white non-BC figure is 
most important to keep in mind when assessing certain results, since we 
can assume it includes a high proportion of people with hostile attitudes, 
an assumption buttressed by phone responses and by one most angry 
letter. 

4. The fourth step in the study consisted of further interviewing 
along three lines: 

a. further inquiry into the history of the community, with particular 
reference to Jewish in-migration. Bridgeview is known as the first neigh- 
borhood in North Jersey to become available to Jews, and it is perhaps 
significant that some of the reaction to the in-migration of Negroes was 
presaged in milder form by the reaction to the entrance of Jews; 

b. further inquiry into the history and functioning of the BC; and 

c. further probing into some of the attitudes tapped in the question- 
naire in order to help determine the patterning of responses to inter- 
group relations, and their relation to successful functioning of the BC. 
For example, pro-integration whites who did not join the organization, 
and Negroes who had resigned were among the original respondents re- 
visited, 

5. The study’s fifth phase entailed the administration of short struc- 
tured questionnaires to all real estate firms buying and selling in the study 
area, and to the clergymen serving its residents, 

6. The sixth and last part of the study was an interview designed 
to tap the attitudes of two minority groups towards each other, Negroes 
and Jews. It was administered to 20 representatives of each group, se- 
lected from the original sample to include both high and low F scores. 

Thus the data collected include a broad range of material dealing 
both with the history of a given situation and with the attitudes sur- 
rounding it. The data have been fully processed, and some interesting 
findings’? are beginning to emerge, findings which can be related di- 
rectly to some of the organizational difficulties referred to by active BC’ers 
in the unstructured interviews. 

Results : 

1. A series of questions scattered ‘through the questionnaire tap 
the general attitude of the respondents towards community integration. 
The questions are: how close or distant a person liked neighbors of the 
other group to be, whether more or less socializing would be favored now 
and in the future, and whether the respondent would like to see Bridge- 
view all-Negro, all-white, or integrated. An open-ended response about 


* These are preliminary statements, subject to refinement by a more com- 
plete analysis of the data. 





the future of Bridgeview was also scored if integration was mentioned. 

As might be expected, whites had a higher number of responses in the 
“low” friendliness group—26% as compared with 4% for Negroes. How- 
ever, whereas Negroes as a whole expressed more positive attitudes than 
whites, they fell more heavily in the middle range, with little differentia- 
tion between BC’ers and non-BC’ers. The whites, on the other hand, 
showed stronger attitudes, both positive and negative, with the white 
BC’ers expressing the most positive attitudes of any group. Thus the white 
BC’ers include the “dedicated” group, who overtly express more positive 
attitudes than Negro BC’ers, although the expectation of the whites is that 
the reverse should be true. This documents the disillusionment with their 
Negro colleagues that white BC members mentioned in the unstructured 
interviews. However, for their part, Negroes expressed cynicism about the 
depth of this attitude, a cynicism which was vindicated as these same 
whites “gave up” and moved out. Thus there was a failure to understand 
and accept differential statements of motivation and commitment on the 
part of Negroes and whites working in the interracial council (although 
it is important to state that this is not to imply that Negro BC members 
were any less active than white). Attitudes expressed by Negroes 
in the unstructured interviews as well as in “spill over” to the 
questionnaire imply some of the reasons for this difference: i.e., the feel- 
ing on the part of Negroes that, since they live continuously with dis- 
crimination and are constantly combatting it in one way or another, it is 
hardly meaningful for them to state a commitment to each particular 
(and of itself minor) issue, such as the one under consideration, with the 
degree of forcefulness which those whites who voluntarily involve them- 
selves feel compelled to proclaim. The implications of this difference in 
orientation are most important to explore, since in the case of the Bridge- 
view Council, and probably in other interracial organizations, it has been 
‘the source of misunderstanding and bitterness. 

2. A comparison of variations in white and Negro F scores points 
up another cause of misunderstanding which has affected the functioning 
of the BC. Among the whites, BC’ers have lower F scores than non- 
BC’ers, as one might expect. However, there is a reverse trend among 
Negroes. The corollaries of this reversal have yet to be explored, but even 
at this preliminary stage, one can surmise that it is tied up with a greater 
concern over status among those Negroes who wish to keep whites in a 
community. By contrast, one can see indications of a more “democratic” 
orientation among many Negroes who may be less threatened by the 
possible loss of status entailed by living in an all-Negro community. This 
surmise is suggested not only by the unstructured interviews, but also in- 
directly by other sections of the questionnaire. For example, it is the 
Negro non-BC’ers who perceive most friendliness among neighbors of 
their own group. Their perception, which we take as at least a partial 
projection of their own attitude, is higher than that of Negro BC’ers as 
well as that of whites. The significant point is that, whereas a democratic 
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orientation among whites is related to acceptance of Negroes, the reverse 
is not necessarily true for Negroes. Instead it may be more significantly re- 
lated to full acceptance of other Negroes. Thus, when it comes to values, 
the BC by its very nature may select differentially among whites and 
Negroes, with a resulting incompatibility which is somewhat frustrating to 
both groups. 

3. Turning now to the external problems the BC had to deal with, 
we may consider the preliminary results of the interview administered to 
12 real estate agents working in northeast Bridgeview. The real estate 
agent has been said to occupy a “gate-keeper” role, in that he can—and 
does— exercise much control over the kinds of people who buy houses in 
given parts of a community. He can simply not show houses in one sec- 
tion to Negroes, nor houses in another section to whites. Typically, this 
power is exercised in the service of the status quo, though when it becomes 
apparent that a particular neighborhood is undergoing change, the real 
estate agent can speed the process. He then becomes a possible initiator 
of social change—consequently his attitudes and role must be reckoned 
with in assessing situations such as Bridgeview’s. 

The real estate interview included questions about the respondent’s 
attitude towards having an integrated community, about the effect of a 
Negro influx on real estate values, and the like. It also included the F 
scale. What is of immediate significance to organizations like the BC is 
that there were two identifiable groups, a group who stated themselves 
clearly as against integration, and a second group, “not against” integra- 
tion, though by no means “for” it. When the respondents were asked to 
leave aside business considerations (if this were possible), and indicate 
their personal attitudes towards Negroes moving into the community, none 
of the “against” group expressed a positive attitude. In the “not against” 
group, half said they were personally in favor of Negroes moving in. When 
the real estate agents’ perceptions of present and future population pro- 
jections were evaluated, the two groups demonstrated considerable differ- 
ences along practically all parameters. The same held for F scores. 

4. As another group of influential people in the community, mem- 
bers of the clergy were also approached. Seventeen clergymen were given 
a structured, but “open-ended” questionnaire, which covered rather ex- 
tensively their overt attitudes about Negroes in the community, their 
opinions about the problems of the community including interracial issues, 
their observations of community behavior in regard to interracial issues, and 
their general opinions and attitudes about the nature of the community 
and the role their church could and should play. They were also given 
the Christie 10 item F scale. For purposes of analysis, the respondents 
were divided into several groups. The first comprised the Episcopalian, 
the Presbyterian, and the Lutheran ministers, and is referred to as the 
“High Church” group. A second group included the Baptist, Methodist, 
Evangelical, Christian Science, Reformed, and Jehovah’s Witness min- 
isters, and is referred to as the “Low Church” group. Each of these two 
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groups had six members. A third group was composed of three rabbis 
included in the sample, and the last two groups had only one member 
each: a Catholic priest and an Ethical Culture Leader. 

In attitudes expressed, consistent differences appeared between the 
High and Low Church clergymen. The Low Church ministers never 
perceived a social issue as having important community consequences, 
while five of the six High Church ministers mentioned social issues. In 
general, the High Church clergymen viewed racial integration as a major 
problem, while the majority of the Low Church clergymen regarded the 
problem as minor. The High Church clergymen showed a consistently 
more positive attitude toward Negroes, while the Low Church clergymen 
tended to be neutral or negative, and to favor the maintenance of more 
social distance between the races. 

When these expressed attitudes are related to behavior, some signifi- 
cant ramifications emerge. Whatever the original statement of attitude, it 
appears that with actual church contact, the feeling of the clergy toward 
Negroes becomes more positive. This can be true in the absence of signifi- 
cant change in perception of racial problems, or in desire for interracial 
contact. Interestingly, this is illustrated in the statements of several clergy- 
men that they accept Negro members but do not proselytize them. With 
regard to Negro-white relationships and the achievement of a balanced 
community, it can be said that overt opposition to it will not come from 
the clergy, though neither will the clergy be likely to be in the forefront 
of a movement to bring it about. However, it might be expected that they 
would help to accommodate their congregations to a mixed community if 
such becomes a fact. In this, the High Church clergy are more likely to 
play a stronger role. While the exact reasons for this are clouded, one can 
speculate that there is a class difference involved which offers a partial 
explanation. The High Church congregations are likely to be wealthier 
and more educated and therefore more knowledgeable about the fact 
that property values do not automatically go down when a neighborhood 
becomes mixed. In addition, they are likely to live in the more prosperous 
sections of the community where a neighborhood is less likely to change if 
one or two Negro families move in, since the only families, Negro or 
white, which can move in must be of prosperous middle or upper class 
status. 

5. The follow-up interviewing of 20 Negro and 20 Jewish respond- 
ents, tapping reciprocal attitudes, was undertaken for several reasons. 
First, the relationship between these two minority groups has long inter- 
ested social scientists as a general problem, but, more importantly, it 
seems to be particularly significant to understanding developments in 
Bridgeview. As aforementioned, the movement of Negroes into the city 
was preceded by an earlier influx of Jews, and this apparently affected 
the attitudes of both Jews and non-Jews to the new in-migrants. It would 
appear from a preliminary assessment of our demographic material, that 
Jews on the whole reacted more quickly, and with more extreme behavior, 
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than either the Protestants or Catholics. They tended either to move 
sooner, or to become actively involved in the Bridgeview Council, and, in 
some cases, stayed as the last white family in an otherwise all-Negro 
block. 

‘The major conclusions that have appeared in the preliminary an- 
alysis of Jewish interviews dealing with Negro-Jewish relations are as 
follows: 

a. The view that Jews reacted more favorably than other groups 
to incoming Negroes is positively related to perception of intra-white 
differences generally, to having more non-Jewish friends, to being of lower 
occupational rank, and to having parents of lower occupational rank. 
Only in the downwardly mobile is this view related to low F scores. When 
low F scorers perceive Jews as being “different” in this respect, they more 
frequently explain it by recourse to Jewish cultural values. 

b. Contacts with Negroes are currently most likely to be of a busi- 
ness or casual nature. Before coming to Bridgeview, contacts were most 
frequently of a business nature. Low F respondents are much more likely 
to have social and organizational contacts with Negroes now—but they 
also had more intimate contacts with Negroes before settling in Bridge- 
view. High F respondents have experienced the greater change in the na- 
ture of their contacts with Negroes since settling in Bridgeview—this 
change being in the direction of more intimate contact. 

c. The prior presence of Jews is more frequently perceived as facili- 
tating the entry and adjustment of Negroes into the community by those 
whose parents are of lower occupational rank, those who are upwardly 
mobile, and by those who think Jews reacted “differently” to incoming 
Negroes. 

d. Intra-group differences among Negroes with respect to attitudes 
toward Jews are far less frequently recognized than intra-group differences 
among Jews with respect to attitudes toward Negroes. 

e. A majority of respondents believed that there were things Jews 
could do to improve Jewish-Negro relations. A smaller majority felt there 
were things that Negroes could do in this connection. More low F re- 
spondents subscribed to both of these views and suggested more things 
that could be done per respondent. Low F respondents were particularly 
likely to suggest the weakening of own-group (religious or racial) ties as 
a means of improving Jewish-Negro relations. 

We are hopeful that the Bridgeview Study—although seriously beset 
by time, staff, and budget difficulties—will encourage others to do research 
on the important area of minority group housing problems, Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that private and public foundations may ultimately 
act less fearfully on research in this area. In particular, it will be import- 
ant to assess the nature and significance of changing intergroup relations 
as Negroes move increasingly into middle class status, and to analyze the 
way in which class differences within and across the Negro-white grouping 
function independently of racial affiliation. 
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A Model For Studying Images of Participants 
in a Conflict: Southville 


Johann Galtung ; 

The Southville study’ has, among other things, been designed to get 
more knowledge about the nature of the images the different groups in 
the community have of each other, as well as of the realities behind them, 
particularly in a time of acute conflict. 

Leaving all data aside and only relying on what one would imagine 
to be true for theoretical reasons, let us imagine that a town of South- 
ville’s type consisted of just three groups: 

1. Segregationists (people who prefer not to have colored students 

admitted to “white schools,” even if the law says so) 

2. Integrationists (people who prefer to have colored students admitted 

to “white schools” even if the law does not say so) 

3. Negroes (devoted to the goals of NAACP) 

Such a community could hardly exist, as the dimension of salience or 
commitment is omitted, so that what is left is a community with no 
“moderates” (here defined as people who would rather not see integra- 
tion happen, but are willing to go along for one reason or the other). 
But we shall leave out the moderates and concentrate on the three kinds 
of “extremists,” and in particular on the ideologies they probably will 
develop to define images of themselves and of the other two groups. 
Since people’s actions are based on such images, their importance can 
hardly be overestimated by the student of the school issue conflict. 

Two factors need to be spelled out, however, before any realistic 
use can be made of our three-group model of the community. The first 
factor has to do with reference-groups, the second factor with contact. 


Reference Groups 


The situation in the South can, to a large extent, be seen as a kind 
of ball game where the three parties are physically close, but located be- 
hind high walls, waiting for the next move by the other parties. Suddenly 





*This study has been supported in part by SPSSI, the Anti-Defamation 
League, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and we are most appreciative to those or- 
ganizations and their representatives. I should also like gratefully to acknowledge 
the contribution of Dr. Martin Deutsch of the Institute of Developmental Studies, 
New York Medical College, who has collaborated in the initiation and part of the 
prosecution of the study. This study, including the data, will be reported in 
greater detail in other publications. The present article serves as an introduction 
to one of the central problems we have been investigating in the study 
of Southville and outlines the model for the theory used in the study. 
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a ball comes over the wall, is reported by the Southville News, the radio 
stations and the Negro paper, and all the parties are commenting on this 
last move for some time. Visibility and predictability are both extremely 
low. At the same time, there are no walls barring connections with the 
reference groups, which we take to be: 


segregationist group: the official South, southern Senators, relatives 
and friends in the same or other southern states. 

integrationists: the Federal Government, to some extent the North, 
and to some extent other integrationist groups in the South, 

Negroes: the Negro Community, in Southville, the state, the rest of 
the U.S., and even the rest of the world. 


It can be seen at once that in this respect the integrationists are very 
much at a loss, because of the lack of feed-back from the current Federal 
Administration. The segregationist will find constant reinforcement 
around him, so will the Negro, but the integrationist will have to rely 
on a formal organization such as a human relations council. However, 
where such groups exist, we would expect them to be very cohesive, ren- 
dering much mutual support and above all to be meeting grounds where 
the individual integrationist can enjoy the feeling of being surrounded 
by congenial people before he re-enters a community which is basically 
hostile to his ideas, 

For all three groups it would be hard in the long run to sustain a 
notion of the conflict as being in the hands of the community itself. It 
is so obvious that the most important causal factors are exogenous; they 
are controlled from the outside. The “nine men in Washington,” as the 
Supreme Court is frequently called south of the Potomac, and the Fed- 
eral Court system start series of events of crucial importance for the 
community. Moves to implement the court orders are made by the local 
Negro community and to some extent by the integrationists, and counter- 
moves are made by the segregationists. But this is not like a real local 
controversy where the parties know each other and can predict each 
other’s behavior, Rather, they watch the Ultimate Cause closely, listen to 
the interpretations given by their reference groups, (for the segregation- 
ist this may be quite simple: just to buy the local paper or turn on the 
radio) and register the moves by their co-inhabitants of the community. 
In a sense, they live in three different worlds that only happen to be con- 
tiguous in Southville—or in any other southern community, for that 
matter. 


Contact 


Actually, of course, they are not completely open to the outside in- 
fluence of their reference-groups, nor are they completely closed to the 
local influence of the other groups. First of all, the three groups have ways 
of making themselves visible to the total community, and secondly 
there are institutionalized contacts between the extremist groups, Apart 
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from mass media of communication, which can contribute greatly to 
mutual empathy if they are reasonably fair in their presentation, all kinds 
of secondary relations necessary for the complex life of modern man con- 
tribute to a certain amount of contact, although of a very unsatisfactory 
kind if mutual understanding is the goal. Among these a factor that per- 
haps has not been given the attention it deserves is the automobile which 
makes the Negro a member in good standing of the American car culture. 
Here he can participate in a vistble way; it is not like membership in the 
TV culture. Still, one would attach much more importance to the pos- 
sibilities for direct contact, such as: 


between segregationists and integrationists: all kinds of ties, from family 
and friendship to business and neighbor relations 

between segregationists and the Negroes: as servants and maids, and 
other relations where the Negro is in an inferior position, often catering 
to the human body of the white (cook, waiter) 

between integrationists and Negroes: interracial organizations, and to 
some extent the two kinds of ties mentioned above. 


It can easily be seen that the logic of the conflict will make the ties 
quite weak where the integrationists are involved. Segregationists and 
integrationists are in a sense ordinary parties to an intra-group conflict — 
and all we know about polarization in such conflicts should apply here 
too, ruling out primary relations, and to some extent even secondary rela- 
tions. Further, the integrationist is ideologically barred from the tra- 
ditional paternalistic master-servant relation, leaving him with the choice 
of egalitarian relations with the Negro which the South does not provide. 
This opportunity must be created and further, it must be done on a rela- 
tively private basis— not on an institutional basis — because of social 
pressure. An integrationist businessman cannot both serve Negroes at his 
lunch counter and expect to keep his business unchanged. But he may act 
on his desire to meet with the other race on some private basis. Friendship 
requires a degree of congeniality which takes time to foster, so the solution 
most readily available is that of the interracial group. In Southville, 
though such a group existed, and was of considerable importance in many 
respects, it was small and hardly a breeding-ground for genuine inter- 
racial contact, as the whites who participated soon became isolates and 
the policy-makers in the Negro community seemed reticent to be too 
active. For,the integrationist in Southville, however, withdrawal of rela- 
tions with the city did not necessarily mean disaster, as his ties often would 
be more with the university community. He did not have as much to lose 
as the “down-town integrationist.” 

If we make a 3 x 3 table of our three groups, we get three self-images 
and six other-images, of which four will be of immediate interest: the 
images the segregationists hold of the integrationists and of the Negroes, 
and vice versa. Two of these images are quite well-known, viz. the segre- 
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gationist’s image of the Negro, and the integrationist’s image of the segre- 
gationist. 

On the basis of what we have already said, we would predict that the 
antagonists are seen as victims of blind forces of biological, psychological 
or social origin, or as tools in a deliberate plot initiated by people far away. 
They would not be seen as independent individuals, responsible for their 
own opinions, as real to them as one’s own opinions are to oneself. Lack 
of contact prevents the kind of understanding based on real empathy 
necessary to grant antagonists autonomy, and the general feeling that the 
causes aré exogenous to the system, combined with the perception of the 
antagonist as an agent of frustration, will lead to the theory of the 
antagonist as directed by something or by somebody. 

This perception of the antagonist has several advantages to a par- 
ticipant in a conflict. First of all, it takes the brunt off what the antagonist 





says about oneself because the antagonist does not mean what he says, 





he is led to say it. If he says you are un-American in your persistent dis- 





crimination of the other race, it is because he is indoctrinated or brain- 
washed to say so, not because he means it; if he says the Negro is culturally 
inferior, it is because he is afraid of economic competition, or is prejudiced 
because of his upbringing, is downwardly mobile or afraid of losing rapid- 
ly gained status. 

Secondly, what the antagonist says is turned into a statement about 





himself, not about what the antagonist intended it to be. If a segrega- 





tionist says about an integrationist that he is an integrationist because he is 
a Northerner, it is interpreted as an indication of xenophobia, and the 
truth of the statement is forgotten in the delight of finding one more bit 
of evidence, In general, when A says ““X” it becomes more important to 
find the extraneous reason why he says ““X” than to care about the content 
of “X”’. The attitude is similar to the attitude of the therapist to the client 
or of parents listening to their youngsters’ opinions. 

Third, a “theory” of this kind gives answers to questions of a more 





cognitive nature concerning the antagonists. The situation is suddenly 





understood. A forceful and threatening opposition becomes less dangerous 
when it is “only” prejudice or “only” an international conspiracy. These 
theories serve essentially the same function as religious cosmogonies: they 
give formulas as to the nature of what is. 

Fourth, in these formulas there will often be an implicit key to the 





control of the undesired phenomena. In the Negro image of the segre- 





gationist as “ignorant,” (“he simply doesn’t know that it is possible for 
the two races to go to the same schools”) there is the implication that 
more information, meetings, pamphlets and articles may make him under- 
stand. If the integrationist is so because he is from the North, then the 
whole problem is reduced to the ostracism of Yankees. If the Negro who 
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used to be servile and obedient and grateful yesterday is full of demands 
today, it is because NAACP tells him to behave that way, not because he 
means it himself. 

A particularly interesting feature in the situation lies in the role of 
the social sciences as the great provider of extraneous causes for an atti- 
tude. Whether it is the psychological perspective where an attitude may 
be seen as a reflection of childhood experience, the social psychological 
perspective where an attitude may be seen as an effort to reduce a cog- 
nitive dissonance in the situation, or the sociological perspective where the 
attitude may be conceived of as an expression of class and primary group 
belongingness, is of less importance. The general idea is that the genesis 
of an attitude is found not in the truth-value of its consequences or the 
formal connections with cherished ideals and ideas, but in the personal or 
social systems of the holder of the attitude. Since the integrationists are 
emotionally and intellectually closest to the social scientist and his per- 
spective, there is little reason to wonder why their image of the segrega- 
tionist would be of that kind. To the integrationist, we conjecture, this 
image is the functional equivalent of the segregationist idea of the integra- 
tionist being directed by “some communists and Jews up in Washington 
and New York.” The evidence for the latter theory is about as good as is 
the evidence for the theory that segregationism is a lower class phenome- 
non, at least where Southville is concerned. This is not to say there is no 
overlap: that one would not also find among the integrationists the idea 
of the plot, the conspiracy on the other side, locatable and controllable 
(“if there was not so much corruption in the world”). And among the 
segregationists the perspective of the social scientist is also found: 


“Why are they for letting the ‘niggers’ into the schools? Because they 
have not done so well in the white community, and feel a little bit 
inferior — so they turn to the ‘niggers’ and get together with them to 
have somebody to look down upon, so they can feel a little bit superior 
again.” 


There is a third kind of image of the antagonist, in addition to the 
social-science perspective and the directed-from-the-outside theory, viz the 
belief very popular in connection with the swastika epidemic of January 
1960 in different parts of the world: it is only a fad. The tenacity and 
persistence with which the opinions are held in the South make it dif- 
ficult to sustain this notion for a longer period of time. But to the extent 
the idea is cherished, it is easily seen to satisfy the four functions mentioned 
above of the kind of images we predict. We have encountered, however, a 
variation of this theme: “By now, they see the handwriting on the wall 
and realize they have lost.” Both integrationists and Negroes will easily 
cling to this idea, thus implying that the segregationists’ ideas are of a 
cheap kind that will yield when the world around them changes. Their 
lack of contact with the segregationist community makes them fail to 


see (1) that the segregationists may see no handwriting at all, (2) even if 
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they saw the “handwriting on the wall,” they may interpret it differently, 
(3) even if they had the same interpretation, they may still believe in what 
they consider their ideals. 

From all we have said so far, it does not follow automatically that the 
self-images the groups have will be exactly opposite: no direction from the 
outside, no extraneous forces, only people devoted to causes. However, we 
would guess that in our culture, this is still the way people experience their 
own attitudes and those of their friends: by giving maximum meaning to 
them. On the other hand, we mentioned the prevailing feeling that the 
community is run from the outside: how does that combine with the 
desire to see oneself as autonomous? The answer is that it may even in- 
crease the desire for a self-perception in that direction, or at least make a 
self-perception as an autonomous individual even more attractive when 
all one sees in the community is plots and conspiracies. 

The conclusion is not that these perceptions are all wrong or that 
they are conscious or unconscious self-deceptions. On the contrary, there 
may be a grain of truth in most of them, although we feel they are not 
held so much because of their truth-value (for few efforts are made to 
falsify or verify them) as because of their value in supporting one’s own 
position in a situation of tense conflict. As such, they may be seen as con- 
tributions to the mental welfare of a population ridden by conflict, and as 
almost institutionalized escape mechanisms. What we should like to 
emphasize is what we see as the social science contribution to this kind of 
mental defense. 
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Attitude Dissonance Among 
Southville’s “Influentials” 


Martin Deutsch and Kay Steele 


For several years, a longitudinal study of the process of desegregation 
of schools has been conducted in a town in a southern state. For purposes 
of anonymity, we have named the town Southville. This rather extensive 
investigation has focused variously on the reactions of different groups in 
the population to the controversy; on the dynamics of dealing with the 
problems raised (who are the moving forces in the pro-segregation and in 
the moderate or pro-integration groups?); on the relationship between 
the Negro and the white community; on population change; on the char- 
acteristics of the people who maintain stronger and weaker attitudes; and 
on similar and related questions. 

This large study, which has been in operation since early 1958, will 
shortly conclude, and the results will be reported in a monograph, to be 
edited by Johan Galtung, who has been mainly responsible for it. 

Southville is more cosmopolitan than is usual for the South: it con- 
tains a large university, and a number of people from other southern 
states and from outside the South live and work in the town. It is not only 
the university which attracts outsiders: a number of manufacturing plants 
are near by. The population of the town has grown markedly since World 
War II, and this increase has been mainly in the white population. 

Despite the 1954 date of the Supreme Court decision outlawing seg- 
regation in the public schools, it was not until the summer of 1958 that 
real pressure was applied in this state to desegregate the schools. Resistance 
to desegregation, both between 1954 and 1958, and after the first court 
decision demanding desegregation in this state in 1958, was led by the 
governor. The various communities within the state found various ways to 
put off integration, and could look to the state administration for help in 
whatever legal and other problems were encountered in the resistance. In 
Southville, the public schools did not open at all in the fall of 1958, and 
parents — mainly, of course, middle and upper middle-class — organized 
private schools, hiring the idle teachers and holding classes in homes and 
in some public buildings. 

At this time, two groups of parents were defined: those who did not 
resist integration and organized the private schools only to maintain edu- 
cation for their children during the hiatus in public education; and those 
who were strongly pro-segregation and organized private schools for the 
additional purpose of insuring that their children would go to segregated 
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schools. The two groups ran two separate school systems for the most 
part, though there was cooperation on the high school level. These private 
school systems continued to operate until February, 1959, at which time 
the town was granted a stay on integration until the following fall. Thus, 
the public schools reopened on a segregated basis in February, but with a 
court order demanding desegregation in the fall of 1959. 

The present study, one of the several sub-studies of the Southville 
project, was conducted in the spring of 1959, when the segregated pub- 
lic schools were operating. At that time, some parents were forming a 
permanent private school, which they intended to open in the fall, in 
order to preserve-segregation and to circumvent the necessity of having 
their children attend desegregated schools. Another form of continuing 
opposition to desegregation was the investigation under way to deter- 
mine the feasibility of diverting school tax money to aid in running the 
private school system. 


Subjects and Methods of Sub-Study 


The data to be reported have largely qualitative significance. These 
data, though on a limited population, reflect the introduction of a prom- 
ising technique and thus illustrate a potential method of studying under- 
lying climate and potentiality for individual change. The results do in- 
dicate areas where breaks in the consistency of attitude might be found, 
and it is felt that this sub-study has further implications for research on 
desegregation. 

The subjects were selected as follows: for the total study, a one per 
cent sample of the town’s population had been selected; of this group, a 
sample had been given a pilot questionnaire ; of this sample group, a pro- 
portion was of middle and upper middle class status; of this group, a large 
proportion was Southern born and bred. From this group of middle and 
upper middle class whites, born and bred in the South, thirty subjects 
were selected, fifteen men and fifteen women. Except for one category of 
questions, sufficiently complete data were obtained from 26 of these sub- 
jects to be used for quantitative analysis. The exception referred to was 
a special five-part question, to be discussed below. 

The selection of middle and upper class subjects was dictated by 
analysis of the happenings in the town with regard to the private school 
situation. It is this group which is articulate and active in community 
affairs, which has served on school boards, recreation committees, been 
active in church, scouting, and other community groups — in short, this 
is the influential group in Southville. Further, it was from this status group 
that the people who organized the emergency schooling had come. In 
trying to discover important breaks in the consistency of attitudes, and in 
trying to prognosticate future developments in the community, it seemed 
wise to study an “influential” leadership group. 

A structured interview was conducted with each of the subjects, in- 
quiring as to the subject’s perceptions of the current situation, of groups in 
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the community who were for segregation and for integration, his pre- 
diction as to what was going to happen in the schools in the fall, his own 
degree of participation in the situation, and of the groups to which he be- 
longed. Also included were questions as to whether he had any friends in 
favor of desegregating the schools, and whether he knew any Negroes and 
if so, on what basis (friendship, employment, business contacts, organiza- 
tions, etc.) He was also asked if his opinion on the desegregation issue had 
changed within the past year, and if he felt that most people in Southville 
had changed opinions in the last year. For this series of questions, the sub- 
ject was given a card on which was printed an 11-point scale representing 
attitudes toward desegregation of schools, and was asked to touch the 
point on the scale which represented the attitude he was trying to convey. 
The scale ran from “will never accept” through “may have to accept” 
(the mid-point of the scale), to “‘no choice but to accept.”’ Thus, the focus 
was on attitudes toward desegregation on a practical level, rather than in 
terms of the respondent’s feelings on desegregation as a principle. The 
interview also verified background information, including the birth place 
of the parents and spouse of the respondent, the number and ages of his 
children, if any, and the arrangements made for the children’s schooling. 
The interview also included the presentation of five hypothetical situations 
(the five-part question referred to earlier) by means of which it was hoped 
to garner information as to potential cracks in the consistency of attitudes 
toward Negroes. Four of the hypothetical situations involve competing 
choices in which that choice which includes or singles out a Negro is 
clearly the best. Further, all these situations contain an element of personal 
value or necessity for the respondent: that is, he is to a certain extent 
dependent upon the services, abilities, or talents of the Negro specialists 
involved. The fifth hypothetical situation involves voting behavior under 
a science fiction-like condition in which a white candidate has been turned 
temporarily black. As was indicated earlier, the data on these hypothetical 
problems are incomplete; but the questions seemed to raise conflicts in 
the respondents, and yielded most interesting qualitative infor- 
mation. This will be discussed in greater detail later, when also the po- 
tential usefulness of the hypothetical situation method will be evaluated. 


Results and Discussion 

Of the 26 people in the sample, 15 had children of school age. Of 
these, 11 sent their children to private schools (though three also had one 
or more children in public school). It is difficult to determine, however, 
the influence of the desegregation conflict on this distribution, inasmuch 
as several private schools have been in existence in Southville for a num- 
ber of years. It is people from the class groups tapped in the present study 
who have sent their children to these private schools all along, though 
some probing of the respondents revealed that intention to send children 
to private school at the present time did represent to a substantial degree 
the alternative to having children in desegregated schools. Here it should 
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be noted that social class membership influences the impact of desegrega- 
tion: it is only the wealthier members of the community who can afford 
to avoid integration through the medium of the private segregated school. 
While in Southville, and elsewhere in the South, the attempt was to pro- 
vide tuition grants for children which could be used for private schools 
and which would thus enable the middle and lower income groups to 
avoid desegregation, there was a real question whether this method would 
be feasible, legally or economically. This lends cogency to the translation 
of the school desegregation problem into the question of the maintenance 
of public education itself, and this latter became a serious enough ques- 
tion in Southville to lead several of the respondents to prophesy (or fan- 
tasize) the future existence of several school systems in the town, with the 
public school system eventually including only Negroes, 

In terms of the respondent’s predictions as to the school situation to 
be found the following fall, 88% of the sample predicted that the public 
schools would open on a desegrated basis, even though 739% of these 
people were in favor of segregation. Thus, the predictions were not related 
to the wishes of the predictors, lending support to the supposition that 
southerners, at least of the higher status groups, believe desegregation is 
inevitable. Of the total sample, 65% predicted the formation of segre- 
gated, private schools as well as the public schools; 34% of the total 
sample indicated that they wanted public schools. Thus, there was much 
over-lap among the predictions, the wishes, and the additional predictions. 
This is consistent with a previous finding in the community: early in the 
fall of 1958, questionnaires were sent to parents by two groups (both 
interest groups in the community, unrelated to the research group of 
which the authors are members). One questionnaire asked, “Do you favor 
closed schools or desegregated schools?” The overwhelming majority voted 
for closed schools. The other questionnaire circulated at the same time 
asked people if they were in favor of public education. The vast majority 
responded affirmatively. This must be evaluated in terms of the 88% of 
the present sample who predicted that the schools would open on a de- 
segregated basis. 

In further information volunteered about the predicted nature of the 
integrated schools, there was a cleavage between those who thought that 
the few Negro children eligible for the previously all-white schools would 
make very little difference in the schools, and those who thought that the 
addition of even so few Negro children would tend to make white parents 
send their children to private schools and thus make room for many more 
Negroes in the public schools: a kind of Gresham’s Law applied to race 
and privilege. 

In probing as to the kinds of problems which might be encountered 
in desegregated schools, 34% of the respondents mentioned the ratio of 
Negro to white students as influencing the academic level (the implica- 
tion being that, since Negroes were scholastically inferior to whites, the 
more Negroes, the lower the level of schooling). Forty-six percent of the 
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sample mentioned a threat to white morality and racial distinctness as 
inherent in desegregated schools. Thus, the present data confirm the not 
unusual finding that Negro intelligence and morals are the issues raised 
frequently in discussing the school situation. 

Another factor bearing closely on this question is the lack of isolation 
of the school issue: all of the respondents saw the Supreme Court decision 
as having far-reaching social consequences; no one interpreted the Court 
ruling as pertaining only to educational matters. Thus, while the school 
issue is the concrete one around which feelings and actions are mobilized, 
the awareness of the radiating implications lends greater stubbornness to 
the opposition. While only several informants put forth the notion that the 
educational issue was an excuse for the desire of Negroes to marry whites, 
34% of the sample said that Negroes wanted “total equality.” That this 
desire was seen as threatening is perhaps best illustrated by the statement 
of one respondent that “NAACP wants equality in every way, and that 
the white race won’t stand for... The younger generation of Negroes are 
taught that they are due things, that government owes them things. Their 
attitude is not good for furthering friendly relations.” The implication of 
the NAACP in the situation (as opposed to individual southern Negro 
desires) was echoed many times, and numerous other non-southern groups 
were added to the list of those who really pushed the issue. Of the sample, 
69% named these-various non-southern groups as most in favor of integra- 
tion, while only 23% said Negroes themselves favored integration, and 
26% said that Negroes in the South were opposed to integration. Certainly 
these figures support Galtung’s (1960) analysis of the perception of the 
opposition. 

More of Galtung’s analysis is supported by the findings that the 
present sample group has no contact with Negroes except as servants or, 
in a few cases, as distant members of the same large organizations: Scouts, 
college honoraries, and the like. In the latter case, communication on in- 
tegration issues is not a feature of the rare occasions when there is contact, 
and the issue is apparently studiously avoided in conversations with serv- 
ants. In the several instances reported of discussion between a white 
housewife and a Negro maid, the maid always agreed with her employer, 
no matter what opinion the white woman expressed. Thus, in Southville, 
there are no formal channels of communication between the races, and 
the informal channels do not operate for exchange of opinion and infor- 
mation on racial issues. 

Despite this lack of communication, it seems clear that the great ma- 
jority of the respondents are thinking about the problems of race relations 
in terms of change: they indicated realization that the future would be 
different from the past, even when they regarded this as undesirable. 
Sixty-one percent of the respondents referred spontaneously to Negro 
progress, while only 23% attributed present unequal status of Negroes to 
inherent inferiority (there was over-lap in these groups). Further progress 
on the part of the Negro is apparently expected, though the instrumen- 
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talities for this progress are far from clear. The respondents did not really 
give whites credit for the past progress of the Negro, but Negro efforts 
were not seen to count for very much either. 

This is the picture as regards the long view. What of the shorter 
term change of attitude? Of the respondents, 55% indicated that their own 
attitudes had not changed during the past year. The 55% can be broken 
down into two groups: those who indicated that they would never ac- 
cept desegregation and saw no change in attitude (30% of the sample), 
and those who felt they had no choice but to accept desegregation and 
had not changed their attitude about this in the past year (25% of the 
total sample). Of the 45% who indicated change in opinion in the last 
year, there was an equal division in direction of change. Thus, the pic- 
ture in Southville is one of 30% of the sample who characterize them- 
selves rather as “die-hards” while 25% feel there is no alternative to 
acceptance of desegregation. An additional 22% is moving in each di- 
rection along the scale. This leaves a potential 47% on the favorable 
end of the continuum, or heading in that direction. When this is viewed 
against the background of 88% predicting the opening of desegregated 
schools the following fall despite 73% of them actually favoring segre- 
gation, the picture is rather a hopeful one for progress in desegregation. 
However, one must avoid the assumption that those who indicate they 
have no choice but to accept desegregation are in favor of it: the evi- 
dence is that they are not, but that they simply will accept it if it is 
brought about. 

The spontaneous comments of the respondents would seem to lend 
support to the implications drawn above. In these comments, along with 
the usual paternalism expressed toward the Negro (‘There was slavery 
100 years ago, and whites were responsible for Negroes as for children. 
You can’t suddenly feel that people like that can take leadership,” in 
addition to the anecdotes about attendance at servants’ weddings, funerals, 
etc.), there was some concern about the correctness of segregation and 
integration (‘I don’t feel the races should mix, it’s not God’s will. People 
say segregation is bad, but integration may be sinful too.” “Integration 
won’t work in Southville. . . . The younger people find it easier to accept 
integration. The boys were in the Army and integrated with Negroes. My 
daughter was in a college with Negroes...”). In the last quotation, it is 
also apparent that there is some acceptance of integration elsewhere, with 
only Southville excepted. These and other examples lead to the conclusion 
that the situation may well be more in flux than might appear from more 
superficial data and analysis. 

The responses to the additional hypothetical situations used in the 
interviews might be seen as further fortification of these conclusions. As 
indicated earlier, in four of these situations, the respondent was confronted 
with a choice involving Negro specialists or clearly superior Negroes. These 
situations, briefly, were the following: 1) You are anxious to get to an- 
other city quickly, and at the airport you discover that there are two 
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planes leaving within a few minutes of each other. One is a new plane on 
a non-stop schedule, while the other is an older model that makes several 
stops and arrives three hours later. The faster plane is piloted by the only 
Negro pilot employed by that airline, while the other plane has a white 
pilot. The pilots are about equal in amount of experience. Which plane 
would you take? Why? 2) You are responsible for hiring a very specialized 
scientist for the University of Southville, to work on rocket research, a 
field in which the need for speed is great because we want to keep up with 
Russia. Of the three applicants for the job, one white man is very out- 
standing but has been fired from previous positions because of drinking 
too much, the Negro man is not quite as well qualified, but has the re- 
quired experience and a good work record, while the other white man is 
just out of school and, therefore, inexperienced and would delay the 
project probably six months or so. What would you do? If you hire the 
Negro would you wonder how others in the community would feel about 
it? 3) Suppose that a tire blows out when you and your spouse are driving 
along a lonely road at night. Your spouse is hurt and bleeding. A car 
comes along, you stop it and the driver is a young Negro doctor. What 
would you do? In what way would you ask him to help you? 4) You move 
to a different town in which you live between school zones and can choose 
which of two schools your fourth-grade child will attend. One is all white, 
but people say it’s a poor school. The other is dominantly white, but has 
a few Negro pupils and teachers, including the teacher your child would 
have. This school has a reputation for offering a very fine education to the 
children. To which school would you send your child? 

Of the respondents who answered these situations, 100% chose the 
Negro pilot, 90% chose the Negro physician, 80% chose the Negro 
scientist, but 72% chose the segregated school. A variety of hypotheses is 
available to explain this, including the supposition that remoteness from 
personal experience decreases the strength of emotional feeling about an 
issue, and that the choices of Negroes in such hypothetical instances has 
little relationship to what the individual might actually do if faced with 
the situation in reality. It would be desirable to test such a hypothesis in 
a northern city, where integrated schools—or at least desegregated 
schools—are accepted as a matter of course and custom, but ‘where the 
other situations might be more exceptional to respondents, and also 
closer to potential personal experience than they would be for a southern- 
er. It would also be interesting to test the hypothesis by this means in a 
recently desegregated southern community where the desegregation 
process proceeded smoothly. It is possible that opposition tends to be 
greatest in an area which has been sensitized and where status anxieties 
are most easily stimulated. 

The fifth hypothetical situation was a more fantastic proposition 
than the first four, involving a gubernatorial candidate who, during his 
campaign, contracts a virus which turns his skin dark. This new condi- 
tion should not affect him permanently, but should last only about a 
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year. The subject is asked to imagine that this candidate had been his 
choice before the virus struck, and is then asked, “Do you think you 
would vote for him?” Many respondents indicated that they would vote 
for him if they could be sure that the condition was only temporary, and 
that the man was not to be permanently dark. Accompanying such state- 
ments in most instances was the assertion that the color of a man’s skin 
had little effect on what was inside him, but if a man were really Negro, 
this was a different matter. This would seem to indicate that in the minds 
of at least some respondents, attitudes are tied to the whole concept of 
“Negro,” rather than simply to skin color. If this is a correct assumption 
about the nature of these attitudes, at least in some cases, then the im- 
plication is that the condition and status of Negroes influences the way 
they are perceived in the South, and that, therefore, the greater the mo- 
bility that is possible, the more likely is it that attitudes will change. This 
would mean that desegregation would be an accelerating process which, 
once started, would promote attitude change which, in turn, would help 
assure more desegregation. This hopeful view is underlined by the find- 
ing in the present sample that those respondents who had lived some time 
outside the South appeared to have the least intransigent attitudes, while 
those who had never left the South seemed to be the stronger segregation- 
ists. 

The value of these hypothetical situations lies less in the percentages 
of responses gleaned than in the kind of spontaneous comments evoked 
and in the obvious “lesser evil” conflict engendered in considering the 
issues posed: it would appear that a kind of “cognitive dissonance” is 
created. The subject is faced with a situation which, for his own best 
interests or for patriotism or some other equally regarded value, he is re- 
quired to make a choice which is opposite to his own previous values 
and the mores of his community. These hypothetical situations appear 
to measure the ability of the individual to make such a response which 
has implications contrary to the situation in which he finds himself. As 
such, the method would appear to be a fruitful one for further use. Once 
the subject accepts the questions as a kind of “game,” they function well 
as indirect stimuli for expression of attitudes. 

Of course, the conflict measured by such a technique is cognitive, 
rather than behavioral, and there is no assurance that the cognitive de- 
cision in an interview situation would be reflected in later behavior. How- 
ever, the cognitive resolution of the conflict could well be an indicator of 
the potential willingness or unwillingness of the subject to allow for social 
change, and of the areas in which change might be most possible: areas 
of status threats, distance, close contact, and the like. It should be pos- 
sible to develop the method for better quantitative use as a scale by eval- 
uating cognitive dissonance by counterbalancing contradictory values and 
established social prejudices. Then one might profitably go into com- 
munities and study the degree of cognitive dissonance of individuals and, 
thus, any potential for social change. This method might be especially 
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sensitive with good predictive value when applied to the “influentials” 
in the community. Such a method, also, might contribute further practical 
information through the manipulation of conflicting value orientations 
along various major social parameters. 


Conclusion 


The impact of both the quantitative and qualitative findings of the 
present sub-study is that there are definite cracks in the armor of segre- 
gationist attitudes, and that even among some whose attitudes appear 
intransigent there is acceptance of the inevitability of desegregation. That 
the respondents used here come from the influential strata of Southville 
lends greater importance to these observations. Further, these “cracks” 
seem to be profitably exposed by a method of hypothetical situations re- 
ported here, designed to get at a kind of “cognitive dissonance.” Further 
usefulness of such a hypothetical situation method seems most possible. 
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Desegregation and Social Strains in The South 
James W. Vander Zanden 


From one end of Dixie to the other—from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande—a mass social movement has arisen in opposition to desegrega- 
tion. Suspiciously the nation has watched as the Citizens Councils mush- 
roomed across the face of Dixie—as the Councils applied stringent sanc- 
tions against Negroes favoring integration. And reports of the rebirth of 
the klan, of the reappearance of fiery crosses, of whippings and beatings, 
and of bombings and attempted bombings have awakened in many a 
sense of deep concern. Southern officials from Richmond to Austin—in 
the frantic search for a device to escape the school desegregation ruling— 
enacted more than 200 new segregation laws. Prominent and respected 
Southerners, such as Virginia Senator Harry F. Byrd, launched the 
South on a self-styled program of “massive resistance.” And at school 
opening time each fall the nation has shuddered as it has witnessed on its 
television screens scenes of belligerent, jeering and menacing crowds such 
as those before integrating schools in Clinton, Sturgis, Clay and Little 
Rock. 

The sources contributing to the movement are unquestionably com- 
plex and multiple.’ Here one such source will be singled out for examina- 
tion. The movement appears to be symptomatic of the stresses and strains 
that have accompanied major changes in the structure of southern society. 
First let us consider the profound transformations in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the South, and then some of their consequences. 

The South is rapidly moving toward an industrial and commercial 
economy organized about cities: and metropolitan centers.” As late as 
1920 only one-fourth of the southern population lived in urban centers as 
compared with nearly one-half in 1950. The shift was especially rapid 
between 1940 and 1950. A 35.9 per cent increase in the South’s urban 
population during this period is to be contrasted with a national in- 
crease of only 19.5 per cent. With urbanization, nonagricultural employ- 
ment has witnessed major gains, especially since 1940. In the decade 
1940-1950, nonagricultural employment expanded 60 per cent for white 
*For other papers by the writer dealing with this matter, see: James W. 
Vander Zanden, “Resistance and Social Movements,” Social Forces, 37 (May, 
1959), pp. 312-16; “The Theory of Social Movements,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 44, pp. 3-8; and “The Ideology of White Supremacy,’ The Journal 
of the History of Ideas, 20, (June-September 1959), pp. 385-403. 

?Donald J. Bogue, “Population Distribution and Composition in the New 
South,” in The New South and Higher Education, (Tuskegee, 1954), pp. 3-16. 
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women, almost 40 per cent for white men, 30 per cent for Negro men, 
and only 7 per cent for Negro women.*® 

Simultaneously, the southern farm population has been declining. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, a drop of 22.0 per cent in the farm population of 
the South was recorded as contrasted with a 13.0 per cent decline in 
the Northeast, a 14.4 per cent decline in the North Central states and a 
9.4 per cent decline in the West. In absolute numbers the southern farm 
population decreased by 3,607,000 persons.* Although specialized agri- 
cultural production remains a major part of the southern economy, its 
overwhelming influence is being modified, both in form and potency. 
Since 1930, the long-term trend has been toward a marked decline in 
harvested, cotton acreage. As Donald Bogue of the University of Chicago 
has observed, “cotton, like many monarchs these days, is king in name 
only and lives in exile in California.’ 

Changes of such magnitude have had vast ramifications for southern 
life. The shift from an agrarian to an industrial-urban society has inevit- 
ably served to undermine a racial-caste system erected upon an agricultur- 
al-paternal foundation. Informal social and economic racial controls, so 
prevalent in rural communities, are weakened in the impersonal, anony- 
mous atmosphere of the city. Repressive restraints upon the Negro are 
lessened while his economic independence is increased by the greater scope 
of employment opportunities. Whites within cities are compelled by the 
necessities of urban life to tolerate forms of Negro behavior not per- 
mitted in rural communities and to redefine the meaning of many inter- 
racial relationships as not equivalent to social equality, In urban areas 
the Negro class structure is more developed, making for Negro middle 
and upper class identification and more militant leadership. 

The shift from an agrarian to an industrial-urban society has likewise 
had an impact upon an economy drawing people with obsolete skills into 
a developing commercial-industrial complex. Often the workers have been 
uprooted from semi-folk-type communities,® propelled into a changing 
secular society. In the process there has frequently occurred an undermin- 
ing, if not a destruction, of old rural values and life-ways, a disruption of 
social ties, and an isolation from meaningful, durable primary ties and 
roots. New roles and concomitant statuses need to be assimilated. Yet it is 
not always easy to recondition behavior along new lines. Ambiguities con- 
cerning one’s position, role and status may develop, promoting status dis- 





* Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956), p. 21. 

“U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Farm Population: Annual Estimates 
by States, Major Geographic Divisions, and Regions, 1920-50, and for the United 
States, 1910-50 (Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, November, 1953), 
pp. 12-14. 

5 Bogue, of. cit., p. 3. 

*Howard W. Odum, The Way of the South (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947), especially p. 61. 
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orientation.’ And it has an institutional impact upon the family where 
the abandonment of the family as a work-unit requires adjustments to the 
changed roles of men, women and children and where dependency rather 
than productivity characterizes many of its members. 

Urbanism with its social differentiation, cosmopolitanism, and di- 
versity of behavioral codes and belief systems, serves to weaken traditional 
church controls and orthodoxy, family ties and discipline, and rigid moral 
standards. It appears to many within the contemporary South that the 
region’s historic fundamentalist and Calvinistic religious faith is jeop- 
ardized. The furor sparked in 1957 in North Carolina when Baptist Wake 
Forest College authorized supervised-dancing reflects this deep concern. 
For days the matter occupied the center of attention in the state press, 
was the subject of an outpouring of letters to the editor, and became the 
main topic of conversation for the man in the street. As a result, the state 
Baptist convention quickly restored the ban on dancing. 

It is generally accepted by contemporary social scientists that social 
change tends to produce stresses and strains within the social system. Some 
or all of its component parts are altered, destroying the synchronization of 
the system. The result tends to be social maladjustment and malfunction- 
ing, breeding a state of social unrest and dissatisfaction. Profound trans- 
formations in the social and economic structure reflect themselves in 
stresses and strains imposed upon the individual. Recent sociological 
writings have characterized mass society by its widespread, diffuse sense 
of isolation, spiritual rootlessness, bewilderment in the face of seemingly 
impersonal forces, confusion engendered by the undermining of traditional 
values and despair caused by conflicting goals and norms or by an inability 
to secure goals commonly defined as worthwhile, People experience 
anxiety, frustration, bewilderment and tensions—in a word “discontent.’’* 
The accumulated social and psychological effect is a phenomenon akin to 
a chronic, ubiquitous disturbance that seems to acquire an existence of its 
own and that the victim cannot trace to its source. 

Often the net result is the development of considerable “irrational” 
behavior within the society. High levels of hostility, aggression, frustra- 
tion and anxiety will tend to be produced, focused upon what is rightly 
or wrongly felt to be the source of the difficulty. “Reds,” the NAACP, 


"Bernard J. Stern, “Resistance to the Adoption of Technological Innovations,” 
in Technological Trends and National Policy (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1937), pp. 39-66; W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927), 
II; and John B. Holt, “Holiness Religion: Cultural Shock and Social Reorganiza- 
tion,’ American Sociological Review, 5 (October, 1940), pp. 740-47. 

*C. Wendell King, Social Movements in the United States (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1956), pp. 17ff; Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social Move- 
ments (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1941), pp. 48ff; and Norman R. Maier, 
“The Role of Frustration in Social Movements,” Psychological Review, 49, pp. 
586-99. 
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“Yankee agitators,” “big government,” “foreign spending,” the Supreme 
Court, Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther—these and others become 
symbolic agencies held to be responsible for an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, Such themes widely reoccur in the southern press and in the 
conversation of the man in the street. Likewise, the Citizens Council lit- 
erature reverberates with warnings against “The National Labor Unions, 
the Americans for Democratic Action and other left-wing groups;” with 
distrust of public housing, social security, the minimum wage, and federal 
school aid; with attacks upon “the new, one world, one creed, one race 
philosophy fostered by the ultra-idealists and international left-wingers.” 

Unmistakably these Southerners are protesting against forces that 
they perceive as the source and root of our social and personal ills—as 
undermining a cherished way of life. A Citizens Council advertisement 
in the Montgomery, Alabama, Advertiser of September 29, 1957, declares: 


The negro agitators are thick as fleas in Alabama. They are every- 
where in our state. They have been touted and built up by Yankee 
and communist newspapers. Now they think they can do anything and 
everything to destroy our Southern way of life. 

There is no doubt that the timetable of integration calls for integration 
of Alabama schools by these agitators. Unless the white people prepare 
for this timetable of events, our Southern way of life will be washed 
away in a torrent of mongrelization. Our South will be destroyed. 


Yet despite their efforts a way of life is being swept from under 
them—a way of life for which the race issue has become symbolic. Urban- 
ism, industrialization, agencies of mass communication, a growing inte- 
gration of the southern economy with that of the rest of the nation, in- 
terregional migration, these and other factors have contributed to an un- 
dermining of southern sectionalism. As the late Dr. Howard W. Odum 
and his associates at the University of North Carolina have amply 
demonstrated, the South, although anything but the solid, monolithic 
entity it is commonly portrayed, has been characterized by a distinctive 
subculture. It has been found in the region’s strongly fundamentalist re- 
ligion, its exaggerated individualism, its famous southern manner, its 
strong allegiance to the family, its impatience with organization and 
formal law and its fierce sense of honor and dignity. Time took all these 
and other traits, ordered, blended and wove them into a distinctly south- 
ern subculture. But above all, inescapably fashioning and molding the 
complexion of southern life, has always been the Negro and the ac- 
companying white supremacist patterns.’° Appropriately enough, many 


* In this connection it is interesting to note that recent work by Thomas F. 
Pettigrew suggests that, although personality factors underlying prejudice are im- 
portant, sociocultural factors are unusually crucial and account for the heightened 
racial hostility within the South. Pettigrew, “Personality and sociocultural factors 
in intergroup attitudes: a cross-national comparison,” Conflict Resolution, 2, pp. 
29-42, and “Regional Differences in Anti-Negro Prejudice,’ The Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 59, pp. 28-36. 
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Southerners have chosen to take their stand upon the race issue, itself 
symbolic of the larger, uniquely “southern” way of life. 

The situation is in many respects reminiscent of “nativistic” move- 
ments that have frequently arisen in contact situations."* As Linton indi- 
cates, any attempt to revive a past phase of culture in its entirety is im- 
mediately blocked by the recognition that the earlier phase was, in certain 
respects, inferior to the existing one. Rather, certain current or remem- 
bered elements of culture are selected for emphasis and given symbolic 
value. The more distinctive such elements are with respect to the contact 
culture, the greater is their potential value as symbols of the society’s 
unique character. By keeping the past in mind, such elements help to re- 
establish and maintain the self respect of the group’s members in the 
face of changing or adverse conditions. The symbols function to maintain 
social solidarity and symbolize the society’s existence as a unique entity. 

Pervasive discontent reflects itself in the “regressive” note pervading 
the contemporary southern resistence movement.’* Throughout the region 
a widespread revivalism of the symbols of the Confederacy has occurred. 
Southernism has evolved as a cult, as a political creed, much in the 
fashion of communism, socialism or fascism. The Old South is frequently 
perceived as a “Golden Age” in which Negroes were happy, white peo- 
ple were dedicated to making them happier, and in which no such thing 
as race conflict existed. In a word, many have tended to wish away the 
disturbing contemporary situation, establishing in its place a world of 
phantasy. It is a phantasy of a happy “southern way of life,” a life that 
would continue to exist except for the intervention of malevolent forces. 
Within such a context it is not difficult to search for scapegoats. The am- 
biguous, changing, frequently amorphous nature of contemporary be- 
havioral patterns creates uncertainty, promoting suggestibility and the 
hunt for targets of blame. 

The Citizens Councils in particular probably can be best understood 
as a product of the stresses and strains accompanying major changes in 
the structure of the South.’* The overwhelming preponderance of Council 
strength has resided in the heavily-Negro-populated Black Belt counties 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama and South Carolina. They have been 
primarily rural, small town organizations, With the exception of Jackson, 
Mississippi, and to a lesser extent, Montgomery, Alabama, the Councils 


“Ralph Linton, “Nativistic Movements,’ American Anthropologist, 45, 
(1943), pp. 230-40. 

“Talcott Parsons, “Social Strains in America,” op. cit., Bell, pp. 117-40. 

* The Ku Klux Klan can in part be understood by examining the position 
which klansmen occupy within the social structure. James W. Vander Zanden, 
“The Klan Revival,” American Journal of Sociology, LXVI (March, 1960), pp. 
456-463. 

** James W. Vander Zanden, “The Citizens’ Councils,” Alpha Kappa Deltan, 
29, (Spring, 1959), pp. 3-10, and The Southern White Resistance Movement to 
Integration (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of North Carolina, 
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have had only limited appeal to large urban populations. Jackson and 
Montgomery excepted, their urban appeal has resided principally among 
individuals with a history of “race fanaticism.” 

Within the rural areas and towns of the Black Belt the picture has 
been quite different. Here they have enjoyed widespread grassroots sup- 
port. Their focus and most active support has centered about individuals 
drawn from middle socio-economic class stations. Typically they have 
drawn their membership from the ranks of the local officialdom; the 
town merchants, lawyers and bankers; planters and the upper echelon of 
plantation personnel. Although white sharecroppers are found in the 
organization, Council activists and leadership has not been drawn from 
this group. Illustrative are the occupational positions of the Mississippi 
district and county leadership in 1955. Eighteen were planters, six lawyers, 
ten minor public officials, seventeen local merchants and small business- 
men, six lumbermen and two superintendents in industrial concerns. 

Vast social and economic changes within the Black Belt have had 
a major impact upon its white status structure. A new elite is emerging 
and challenging the plantation aristocracy. Increasingly, agriculture is 
being mechanized and cotton is giving way te beef cattle and lumbering. 
On the outskirts of villages and towns factories are rising in fields among 
the withered stalks that had borne last year’s harvest. A professional, 
merchant and business class has risen in importance, achieving power 
and prestige as it organizes to bring in industry. Its position has been 
strengthened by the plight of the plantation owners during the depres- 
sion and the latter’s need to rely on federal aid programs. 

A society based upon the plantation owner’s agrarian, paternalistic, 
and white supremacy value systems is on the decline. A new image is 
emerging based upon the merchant and industrialist with urban values 
centered in money as a medium for the achievement of power and 
prestige. Plantation commissaries are increasingly losing business to the 
stores of the towns. Merchants’ and businessmen’s associations rival 
agrarian associations in status. Once individual merchants had had low 
esteem because of low-status family background or had derived it by 
virtue of their also being plantation owners. Today the merchant is town- 
centered and is achieving prestige despite his ancestry. Newcomers often 
achieve status through cornering a standard-brands franchise for one’s 
store and through volunteering for active leadership in community as- 
sociations and projects.’® 

The net result has been a shift in the prestige and role of the major 
status groups of the Black Belt, a situation conducive to that type of 
phenomenon that Seymour Martin Lipset has designated as “status 
politics.” Status politics refers to movements whose appeal is to the 
resentments of individuals or groups that desire to maintain or improve 


* Morton Rubin, “Social and Cultural Change in the Plantation Area,” The 
Journal of Social Issues, 10 (1954), pp. 28-35, and Plantation County (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1951), Chapter 3. 
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their social status. Lipset points out that within the United States, politi- 
cal movements or parties that stress the need for economic reform usually 
gain srength during times of unemployment and depression. Status 
politics, on the other hand, becomes ascendant in periods of prosperity, 
especially when full employment is accompanied by inflation, and when 
many individuals are able to improve their economic positions. It is the 
tendency of status politics to be expressed in the search for scapegoats, in 
a program of vindictiveness.*® 

Two groups are especially receptive to status-oriented appeals: first, 
those who have risen in the economic structure and who may be frus- 
trated in their desire to be socially accepted by those who already hold 
status; second, those who already possess status but who feel that rapid 
social change threatens their own claim to high social position, or enables 
previously lower status groups to claim equal status with their own. 
Within the Black Belt Councils, the emerging urban middle classes typify 
the first group; the planters and the upper echelon of plantation per- 
sonnel, the second group. The status concerns of the present-day Black 
Belt are paradoxically shared by two types of groups who arrive at them 
from opposite directions. But this was also characteristic of the McCarthy- 
ite movement. One group of McCarthy supporters tended to come from 
among some types of old-family, Anglo-Saxon Protestants, and the others 
from among many types of immigrant families, most notably the Irish 
and the Germans. The Anglo-Saxons were most disposed to status politics 
when losing status, the immigrants when they were gaining.’” 

The historic rearrangement of status within the Black Belt has been 
accompanied by a shift in the status and power structure within the 
southern states, a shift in which the Black Belt has lost ground to urban 
and piedmont areas.'* The Councils appear in part to represent a re- 
action against this continuing trend and an organized effort to maintain 
or recapture for the Black Belt dominance within the respective states 
through rallying whites to the traditionalistic banner of white supremacy. 
Evidence for such an interpretation can be found in the repeated attacks 
within the Council press and by Council leadership upon the emerging 
new leadership within the South, a leadership deriving its support from 
the industrial and commercial centers. 

As with McCarthyism, the extreme right-wing of the southern 
resistance movement, reflected, for example, in the abortive super- 
organizational Federation for Constitutional Government, has found 
important support from a group of newly wealthy individuals. As Lipset 
has indicated, new wealth often tends to have extremist ideologies, to 

Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Sources of the ‘Radical Right’,” in Bell, 
op. cit., pp. 166-233. 

* Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” Daniel Bell, ed., 
The New American Right (New York: Criterion Books, 1955), p. 44. 

* For a consideration of the impact of the Black Belt upon southern politics 


see: V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), es- 
pecially pp. 666-70. 
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believe in extreme conservative doctrines in economic matters.’® Men 
who make their own fortunes tend to feel more insecure about keeping 
it than do people who possess inherited wealth. The old rich tend to be 
reared in a traditionalistic background in which there are inculcated the 
values of tolerance traditionally associated with upper-class aristocratic 
conservatism. It was the southern nouveau riche who likewise constituted 
the backbone of the 1948 Dixiecrat movement.*° 

In summary, the South has been undergoing a period of profound 
transformation in its social and economic structure. The region is rapidly 
moving toward an industrial and commercial economy organized about 
cities and metropolitan centers. The shift from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial-commercial-urban society has had major consequences for the racial- 
caste, political, status, family and religious systems of the South. Such 
widespread and major changes reflect themselves in the stresses and 
strains imposed upon the individual. 





* Lipset, ibid, p. 195. 
* Sarah M. Lemmon, “The Ideology of the ‘Dixiecrat?’ Movement,” Social 
Forces, 30 (1957), p. 171. 
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The Demography of Desegregation’ 


Thomas F. Pettigrew and M. Richard Cramer 


Increasing evidence indicates that the South’s pervasive pressures 
to conform io white supremacy norms form the principal factor under- 
lying the region’s racial intolerance (2, 11, 12, 15, and 16). This raises 
the problem of how these conformity pressures can be measured; one 
answer has involved the use of census materials. 

One of the first demographic analyses of racial phenomena was 
made by the Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching (4, 17). 
The Commission’s detailed investigation of the 21 lynchings of 1930 
revealed that the areas with lynchings tended to be systematically differ- 
ent from those without lynchings. Later studies have successfully analyzed 
in demographic terms the patterns of segregationist voting in the South 
(6, 7, 8, 13). And, finally, census variables have been related to the 
school desegregation process in the border states (10), a project that has 
been extended and is more fully reported in this paper. 


The Demography of Southern Racial Phenomena 


The factors that these demographic studies have consistently 
isolated as important in southern race relations can be conveniently 
catalogued into four interrelated classifications: variables related to (1) 
urbanism, (2) the Negro, (3) economic prosperity, and (4) traditional- 
ism. Let us consider each of these separately. 

Urbanism, Lynching, segregationist voting, and actual school de- 
segregation are all closely linked to measures of urbanism, Thus lynching 
was a predominantly rural technique. Many southern cities have never 
had a recorded lynching* — e.g., Fayetteville in Arkansas; Durham, Wil- 
mington, and Winston-Salem in North Carolina; Amarillo and Austin 
in Texas; and Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Richmond in Virginia. And only 
one city, New Orleans (29 lynch victims since 1882), ranks among the 
areas of very high incidence.* Moreover, for a 30-year period in 14 
southern states, the number of deaths by lynching per 10,000 population 
was inversely proportional to the size of the county; for example, a resi- 


* The authors wish to express their appreciation to the Harvard and Radcliffe 
assistants who aided immeasurably in preparing the data for machine processing: 
Miss Katherine W. Bolster, Mr. Richard S. Green, Mr. Peter Kane, Mr. Dennis 
S. O’Leary, Mr. James B. Peters, Mr. Richard D. Roark, Mr. John W. Sears, 
and Miss Anne Gayle Tanner. 

* This is according to the Tuskegee Institute records of lynching since 1882. 

* Many of these victims in New Orleans, it should be noted, were white. 
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dent of a county of less than 10,000 people was in 60 times as much 
danger of being lynched as a resident of an urban county of 300,000 or 
more people (20). 

Southern segregationist voting is generally related to urbanism, too. 
Ogburn and Grigg (8) noted that only 61% of the white voters in Vir- 
ginian communities larger than 5,000 people, as opposed to 72% of 
other white voters in Virginia, supported a pro-segregationist issue in 
1956. And after the effects of the Negro ratio variable are partialled out, 
urbanism is found to be negatively related to a 1956 Arkansas vote on 
segregation, though the correlation is small and not statistically signifi- 
cant (13). 

Moreover, racist politicians in the South usually run better in the 
rustic regions than in the cities. Heer (6) has shown that Strom Thur- 
mond’s South Carolian vote by counties for president on the white 
supremist “Dixiecrat” ticket was positively related to the percentages of 
rural-farm whites (+ .37) ; and Pettigrew and Campbell (13) have shown 
that Orval Faubus’s vote by counties in the 1958 Arkansas gubernatorial 
primary was positively related to the percentages of rural-farm people 
in the county populations (+ .40).* Key sums it up: “The growth of cities 
contains the seeds of political change for the South. In almost every type 
of analysis urban political behavior differs significantly from that of the 
rural areas. Apart from other political consequences of urbanism, cities 
seem to be less dominated in their political behavior than rural areas by 
consideration of the race question.” (7, p. 673) 

Cities are also more prepared to desegregate their public schools. A 
1957 study (10) revealed that the county patterns of school desegregation 
in Kentucky and Missouri were highly associated with percentages of 
urban population. Thus all 24 counties in these states that were pre- 
dominantly urban (50% + ) had desegregated by May of 1957, while only 
about three-fourths of the partially urban (1%-49%) and slightly less 
than half of the totally rural counties had desegregated. Early school 
desegregation also occurred in the border cities of Washington, D.C. and 
Baltimore. And now, as the desegregation process creeps slowly into the 
middle South, token programs have started principally in the cities: 
Arlington, Norfolk, Charlottesville, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, 
Charlotte, Nashville, Fayetteville, and even Little Rock. 

The Negro. The relative numbers and condition of the Negro popu- 
lation in various areas are important data for all racial phenomena. Con- 
sider lynching again. Though the state of Mississippi as a whole and 
many Black Belt counties throughout the South have been the scene of a 
vast number of lynchings in absolute terms, the ratio of Negroes in the 
total population is actually inversely related to lynchings when they are 
calculated per 10,000 Negroes in the population (4, 17). That is, con- 


* The rural-farm correlation was only +.17 with the Faubus vote in the July 
1954 gubernatorial primary when he made no antidesegregation appeal. 
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trolling for the size of the Negro community, counties with relatively few 
Negroes have tended to have the highest lynching rates. Early investi- 
gators. thus concluded that the more stable and rooted racial traditions of 
the Black Belt acted as a paternalistic protection for the mass of Negroes 
who furnished the cheap labor required by the area’s economy (4, 17). 

But these same stable traditions make the Black Belt the bastion of 
segregationist sentiment. Again using the county as the unit of analysis, 
the Arkansas and Virginia segregationist votes correlated highly ( + .64° and 
+.67) with the Negro population percentages (8, 13). And the 1948 
Thurmond presidential votes in Arkansas (7, p. 343) and in South 
Carolina (+ .67; 6) and the 1958 Faubus gubernatorial primary vote in 
Arkansas (+ .19; 13) also related positively with the proportions of Negroes 
in the population. 

In addition, the two segregationist votes of 1956 in Arkansas and 
in Virginia were significantly associated with the county levels of Negro 
education. Even after the Negro percentage factor is partialled out, 
median years of Negro education correlates —.45 in Arkansas (13) and 
~.60 in Virginia (8) with pro-segregationist voting. Thus it is those 
counties with large percentages of relatively uneducated Negroes that 
form the core of racist political power in the South. 

The Negro ratio variable promises to be of importance in the school 
desegregation process, too, Even in rural Kentucky, an area sparsely 
populated by Negroes, the Negro ratio factor is associated with educa- 
tional desegregation. Only half of the rural counties of Kentucky with 
6% or more Negroes had started desegregating their public schools by 
May of 1957, but over two-thirds of those with less than 6% had started 
(10). A similar trend is not discernible, however, in rural Missouri (10), 
a border-state with even fewer rural Negroes than Kentucky. 

The crucial importance of these Negro variables is amplified by a 
number of additional studies. For instance, Blalock (3) has demonstrated 
that severe racial discrimination in many forms is centered in the Black 
Belt. Negro-white disparities in housing, education, and income are all 
correlated highly and positively with the non-white percentages of 
counties. That this blanket suppression is due in large degree to the 
steep traditionalism of the Black Belt is suggested by a variety of investi- 
gations. Dornbusch and Irle (5) have shown that the 1955 vote by 
presbyteries of the southern Presbyterians against union with the northern 
Presbyterians was correlated +.57 with the non-white percentages of the 
general population. And Key (7, p. 320) and Price (14, pp. 35-54) 
have both noticed southern counties with relatively few Negroes that 
politically behave quite similarly to the Black Belt; upon closer scrutiny, 
both observers discovered that these counties had usually had large 
numbers of Negroes before migration radically changed the scene. In 


*As opposed to the Pearsonian coefficients routinely reported, this is a 
Kendall rank correlation coefficient. 
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short, the traditional, anti-Negro norms of the Black Belt are the impor- 
tant factor; these norms can even cling on in an area long after the 
county's racial condition has changed. 

And these Black Belt norms have sharp effects on individual atti- 
tudes. One study randomly sampled white adults in four small southern 
towns, two in the Black Belt (38% and 45% Negroes) and two outside 
of it (10% and 18% Negroes). Respondents in the Black Belt were sig- 
nificantly more anti-desegregation (9) and more anti-Negro (11) than 
the other Southerners. Of particular interest, too, is the fact that these 
two groups of Southerners were not significantly different in their 
authoritarian, F-scale responses (11). 

Economic Prosperity. Poverty has long been a southern fact of life. 
But when an area in the South does become more prosperous, it begins 
to enter the mainstream of American culture and all indices of race rela- 
tions improve. Such prosperity, of course, is closely related to the other 
classifications — urbanism, the Negro, and traditionalism — but it is 
helpful to review the effects of economic variables directly. 

The counties in which the 1930 lynchings occurred were generally 
very poor. Relative to their states’ averages, these counties tended to be 
deprived in terms of per capita tax valuation, per capita bank deposits, 
per capita farm and factory income, farm ownership, and automobile 
ownership (4, 17). 

Similarly, the economically backward areas tend to vote more heavily 
for segregation and racist candidates. In Virginia, the 1956 segregation- 
ist voting was correlated negatively with white family income (-.45) 
and positively with the percentage of families making less than $2,000 in 
1949 (+.32, 8). In South Carolina, Thurmond’s 1948 Dixiecrat support 
came largely from counties with relatively small percentages of non- 
farming whites in manufacturing (-.53, 6). These variables are not as 
clearly associated, however, with the 1956 and 1958 Arkansas votes, for 
rural prosperity is associated with high percentages of Negroes in 
Arkansas (13). 

In both Kentucky and Missouri, the economically prosperous areas 
tended to desegregate their public schools first. Totally rural counties 
that had started their educational desegregation programs by May of 
1957 had significantly larger family incomes, more manufacturing, more 
valuable farms, and greater proportions of homes with central heating 
and mechanical refrigerators than totally rural, segregated counties (10). 
Poverty breeds resistance. 

Traditionalism. Sections of the South that are rural, heavily Negro, 
and poor tend to be the most traditional, particularly in regard to race. 
So this classification, too, is by no means independent of the others. 

Previously we noted that the /ess traditional areas tended to have 
the highest lynching rates, once the size of the Negro population is con- 
trolled. Lynching was typically a substitute for rooted racial norms; rela- 
tive rates were highest in the “fringe” states, Florida, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
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sas, and Texas, and lowest in the long-established “Old South” states, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

In an effort to measure traditionalism statistically, investigators have 
employed two variables — population change and the percentage of 
white women in the labor force. A stagnant area, losing population over 
the years, is assumed to be undergoing fewer pressures for social change 
than a rapidly expanding area. Likewise, an area that has relatively few 
of its white women employed is assumed to be more traditional because 
of the historically-rooted sanctions in the South against white women 
formally entering the labor force. Population increase from 1940 to 1950, 
for instance, has been noted to be moderately and negatively related to 
both the 1956 Virginia segregationist vote (8) and the 1958 Arkansas 
primary vote for Faubus (13). The proportion of white women in the 
labor force was also negatively related to the 1958 Faubus primary re- 
turns (13). 

Moreover, totally rural counties in Kentucky and Missouri that had 
begun their school desegregation programs by May 1957 had tended to 
lose significantly fewer people from 1940 to 1950 than those counties that 
were still tightly segregated (10). Inasmuch as these variables tap 
traditionalism, it appears that the more traditional sections of the 
South vote more solidly for segregation and a candidate like Faubus 
and resist school desegregation more effectively. 





Demographic Characteristics of Border-State School Desegregation 


Many writers have discussed the importance of the “New South” 
on race relations. “The Shore Dimly Seen” in 1946 by Ellis Arnall (1), 
former Georgia governor and an ardent proponent of southern indus- 
trialization, is now coming clearly into view. Urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and migration have been radically changing the face of the South. 
Indeed, these processes have been so rapid as to be disruptive; Vander 
Zanden (18, 19) has noted how this social disruption leads to virulent 
forms of resistance to racial equality. 

But our brief review of demographic studies of race reveals the long- 
predicted, broader picture. It is the poor, traditional, rural areas with 
large percentages of uneducated Negroes that form the tinder for racial 
conflict. The very consistency of this pattern for a variety of racial phe- 
nomena suggests its use as a predictive instrument for school desegrega- 
tion. This is a preliminary report of efforts to develop demographic 
formulae for the county-by-county order of accomplished educational 
desegregation. 

One of the first findings was that each state has to be analyzed 
separately. Apparently, the political leadership of the various states dif- 
fers so widely in respect to race relations that county-by-county predic- 
tions across states is impossible, Further, the demographic characteristics 
of the southern states vary sharply. 

A county is defined as “desegregated” when at least one of its pre- 
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viously all-white public schools enrolls a Negro student. And all counties 
with less than 100 Negroes in 1950 are eliminated from the sample. With 
these criteria, five border states —— Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia — had a sufficient degree of school desegrega- 
tion and enough counties to be examined in detail. 

Twenty-two variables, all of them tapping one or more of the pre- 
viously discussed classifications, were initially tested against the county 
order of public school desegregation in each of the five states. All of 
them yielded at least modest relationships in the expected direction for 
most of the states. But the basic two variables of previous research were 
again found to be important: urban percentage and non-white percent- 
age. Table 1 shows how these two measures, split crudely at their me- 
dians, are related to the first year of school desegregation in each of the 
tested states? With but one reversal, high urban-low Negro ratio coun- 
ties tend to integrate the earliest, mixed counties are intermediate, and 
low urban-high Negro ratio counties are the latest. 

For more precise analyses, multiple regression methods are em- 
ployed. Again, the county is the unit of analysis and each state a separate 


TABLE 1 


Counties WitH Some ScHOOL DESEGREGATION DURING THE First YEAR! 





Low Urban-Low 





High Urban, Negro Ratio and Low Urban, 
Low Negro High Urban-High High Negro 
Ratio* Negro Ratio Combined Ratio 

(N) (N) (N) 
Texas 28% (64) 8% (61) 0% (58) 
Oklahoma 771% (13) 87% (31) 59% (17) 
Missouri 80% (10) 74% (35) 46% (11) 
Kentucky 60% (15) 15% (59) 0% (18) 
West Virginia 75% (8) 47% (19) 22% (9) 





1“First year’ refers to the first year that any school desegregation took place 
within the state. This was 1954 for Missouri and West Virginia, and 1955 for Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kentucky. 

2““High” and “‘low”’ refer to the median splits for each state considered separately 


* These twenty-two variables were: percentage of urban dwellers, percentage 
of rural-farm dwellers, population of county’s largest town, absolute number of 
Negroes, percentage of Negroes, median years of education of Negroes over 24 
years of age, percentage of Negroes in the professions, Negro sex ratio, Negro 
median family income, white median family income, racial differential in median 
family income, median family income (both races combined), percentage of 
dwellings with central heating, percentage of dwellings with mechanical refrig- 
erators, percentage of labor force in medical services, percentage of labor force 
in manufacturing, percentage of labor force in non-traditional industry (i.e., metal, 
mechanical, and chemical), percentage of white women in the labor force, per- 
centage of population change from 1940 to 1950, median age of population, per- 
centage of population either widowed or divorced, and percentage of people living 
in same dwelling in 1950 as in 1949. 
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problem. The dependent variable, educational desegregation, is measured 
in terms of the year it occurred, Thus counties that desegregated at least 
one school during the state’s first year of desegregation are assigned “1,” 
during the second year a “2,” and so on till those counties still segregated 
are arbitrarily assigned the next year that they could possibly desegre- 
gate.” 

In addition to urbanism (U) and Negro ratio (NR), two other in- 
dependent variables were tried in the final analyses: percentage of white 
women in the labor force (WWLF) and non-traditional industry (NI). 
In order to approximate normal distributions, a square root plus one 
transformation was performed on all four of these variables in all five 
states.® 

Tables 2 and 3 present the correlational results. Once more, we see 
that the urban and Negro ratio percentages relate consistently to date of 
desegregation (Table 2). With coefficients ranging from -.13 in West 
Virginia to -.39 in Missouri, high urbanism relates to early desegregation. 
And with coefficients ranging from .17 in Kentucky to .49 in West Vir- 


TABLE 2 


DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATIONS 
WirtH Date or ScHoOoL DESEGREGATION 





DaTE oF ScHOOL DESEGREGATION WITH... 





Urb., Urb., 
Urb. & N-R & N-R& 
N Urb.! N-R N-R WWLF_ N-I WWLF_ N-I 

Texas 182 —.27¢  +.40¢ .445¢ —.24¢ —.05 .452¢ .446t 
Oklahoma 61 —.17 +.32* .389f —.33f —.27* .472¢ 468 t 
Missouri 56 —.39¢ +.36¢ .591t —.43¢ —.06 .629¢ .599t 
Kentucky 92 —.30¢ +.17 .413t —.26* —.40¢ .445¢ .464¢ 
West Virginia 36 —.13 +.49¢ .526¢ —.11 —.37* 557% .553t 





1“Urb.” refers to the percentage of urban population; ““N-R” to the Negro 
ratio; “WWLF” to the percentage of white women in the labor force; and ‘‘N-I’’ to 
non-traditional industry’s percentage of the total labor force. 
* Significantly different from zero correlation at the 5% level of confidence. 
+t Significantly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 
t Significantly different from zero correlation at the .1% level of confidence. 


‘Improvements in future analyses can be made by using a somewhat different 
scoring scheme for desegregation. For instance, it is more realistic to assume that 
still-segregated counties will take four or five years, rather than one year, to alter 
their policies. Future work will thus increase the desegregation variance by ran- 
domly assigning still-segregated counties to a number of future years. 

* This transformation led to satisfactory distributions with all of the pre- 
dictor variables save urbanism. A considerable number of counties in each of the 
states are entirely rural and tend to skew the urbanism distributions. As a test of 
the effects of this property, Texas was analyzed completely in two different ways: 
once with all 182 counties of 100 or more Negroes, and once without the all-rural 
counties (leaving 148 counties). The results of the two analyses were extremely 
similar. 
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TABLE 3 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS! 
Witu Date or ScHooL DESEGREGATION 
DaTE OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION WITH... 
White Women in 














N Urbanism Negro Ratio the Labor Force 
Texas 182 —.12 + .37t — .08 
Oklahoma 61 + .03 + .34T — .29* 
Missouri 56 — .24 + .49t — .27* 
Kentucky 92 — 19 + .34f- — .18 
West Virginia 36 — .31 + .55t + .22 





* Significantly different from zero correlation at the 5% level of confidence. 

t Significantly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 

t Significantly different from zero correlation at the .1% level of confidence. 

1 Each correlation is a partial correlation, holding constant the effects of the 
other two predictor variables. 


ginia, high concentrations of Negroes relate to late desegregation. Urban- 
ism and Negro ratio, when combined, yield multiple coefficients ranging 
from .389 to .591. 

In an effort to improve this two variable relationship, the white 
women in the labor force and the non-traditional industry measures were 
added. The latter does not relate to desegregation in Texas and Missouri, 
and fails to improve the urban-Negro ratio multiple coefficients in those 
states. WWLF, however, relates consistently to desegregation in all five 
states and tends to raise somewhat the multiple coefficients, particularly 
in Oklahoma. 

Table 3 sheds further light on these relationships by providing the 
partial correlations of U, NR, and WWLF with desegregation. Save for 
Texas, the NR coefficients all rise when U and WWLEF are controlled, but 
both the U and WWLEF coefficients tend to shrink. The reasons for this 
become clear after inspection of Table 4’s intercorrelations between the 
predictor variables. First, two types of demographic patterns emerge. In 
Texas, the more typical southern pattern involving significant concentra- 
tions of rural Negroes results in a negative relationship between urban- 
ism and Negro ratio. This means that the combined predictive power of 
these two variables is reduced in our desegregation problem. Note in 
Table 2 how the addition of urbanism with the Texas data raises the 
Negro ratio—desegregation coefficient from + .40 to only .445. For the 
other four states, positive associations exist between these two key vari- 
ables. Thus, we need to develop at least two different basic formulae for 
predicting future school desegregation in the middle and deep southern 
states. 

Note, too, in Table 4 that WWLF is highly related to urbanism, 
from +.62 to +.73. This explains why the partial correlations of these 
variables with desegregation were typically lower in Table 3 than the raw 
correlations of Table 2. 
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TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF PREDICTION VARIABLES 








Urb.-! Urb.- Urb.-— N-R.- N-R-— WWLF.- 
N N-R WWLF N-I WWLF_iN-I N-I 
Texas 42 —21f +.62¢ +.57¢ -—.18° =—-0 +.57% 
Oklahoma 61 + .14 +.68¢ +.49f +.01 + .17 + .50f 
Missouri 56 + :19 +.69f +.26* +.12 — .06 + .33* 
Kentucky 92 +.34¢ +.71 +.46 +.45$ -—.11 + .49f 
West Virginia «= 36's +130 +.73t) +.64¢ —.17 —.24 +.76¢ 





'“Urb.” refers to the percentage of urban population; ““N-R” to the Negro 
ratio; ““WWLF” to the percentage of white women in the labor force; and ‘‘N-I’’ to 
non-traditional industry’s percentage of the total labor force. 

* Significantly different from zero correlation at the 5% level of confidence. 

t Significantly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 

t Significantly different from zero correlation at the .1% level of confidence. 


TABLE 5 


REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR THREE—VARIABLE 
PREDICTION OF DESEGREGATION ° 





Raw Beta WEIGHTS FOR... 





Multiple Negro White Women in 

N R Urbanism Ratio the Labor Force 
Texas 182 .452 — .025 + .113 — .107 
Oklahoma 61 .472 + .006 + .120 — .273 
Missouri 56 .629 — .047 + .238 — .258 
Kentucky 92 445 — .053 + .250 — .218 
West Virginia 36 557 — .045 + .200 + .136 





Table 5 presents the beta weights for the three-variable predictions 
of school desegregation. Urbanism, with standard deviations roughly four 
times the size of those for NR and WWLF, has consistently negative and 
small weights, save for the Oklahoma data. Negro ratio has consistently 
positive weights. And WWLF has negative weights, save for a reversal 
with the West Virginia data. But the multiple coefficients provided by 
these three predictor variables are still only moderately large, ranging 
from .445 to .629. Further work is now underway to find new variables 
and develop better predictive formulae on the border-states before apply- 
ing the work to the rest of the South.® 


Application of Preliminary Formula to Maryland 


Though further work needs to be done, a validating test of the 
present preliminary formula has been made on the school desegregation 
pattern of Maryland. This border-state was left out of our original analyses 
because it has only 23 counties with 100 or more Negro residents. But 


* Predictions for the middle-South, where the desegregation process is just 
now beginning, must await the 1960 census data. 
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there is considerable desegregation variance in Maryland; the process be- 
gan in 1954 in the city of Baltimore, and the state still has (at this writ- 
ing) nine totally segregated counties. 

Many of Maryland’s rural counties have concentrations of Negroes. 
Consequently, for the 23 Maryland counties analyzed, there is, as in Texas, 
a negative correlation (-;:.48) between the urban and Negro percentages. 
Hence, the beta weights for Texas (Table 5) were employed for Mary- 
land. Surprisingly, the resulting correlation between the county scores 
and the actual desegregation pattern is higher than the previous correla- 
tions — .72. 

One explanation of this higher coefficient is that Maryland’s de- 
segregation pattern provides greater variance than the other five border- 
states. This suggests that higher relationships may be found in the future 
for the middle and deep South states, all of which seem likely to have a 


slower and more protracted school desegregation process than the border 
South. 


Summary 

Many observers of southern race relations are particularly impressed 
by the importance of conformity pressures on the attitudes and behavior 
of individual Southerners. Yet these pressures vary widely in intensity 
throughout different parts of the South. This paper has offered demo- 
graphic variables as a method of measuring these cultural pressures to 
conform and of studying their intra-regional variance. 

A brief review is presented to indicate the demographic consistency 
of such southern racial phenomena as lynching, segregationist voting, and 
school desegregation. Repeatedly we have found these racial indices to be 
closely related to variables tapping urbanism, the Negro, economic pros- 
perity, and traditionalism. More specifically, it is the poor, traditional, 
rural areas with large percentages of uneducated Negroes that form the 
core of racial conflict. 

Taking the cue from this earlier work, a preliminary report is made 
of current efforts to predict the school desegregation patterns in the 
border-states. Five states are analyzed separately (Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kentucky, and West Virginia) , using counties with 100 or more 
Negroes in 1950 as the units of analysis. Three-variable multiple coeffici- 
ents, employing urbanism, Negro ratio, and white women in the labor 
force as measures, varied from .45 to .63. An application of a tentative 
regression equation to Maryland’s desegregation pattern resulted in an 
even higher relationship — .72. 

Further refinement of these border-state analyses will be made; then, 
after the publication of the 1960 census data, demographic predictions of 
school desegregation in the middle-South states will be undertaken. 
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Reply to Arnold Rose 


Dr. Rose objects to the statement in my article (14, p. 7) that “there 
is no evidence that racial segregation in private housing has declined.” 
He asserts that since 1948 there has been a ‘“‘new trend toward decreasing 
segregation” and adds that “statistical studies in at least a dozen Northern 
cities reflect the new trend.” (9, p. 63) Unfortunately he does not identify 
these studies nor does he indicate their publication dates. 

On the other hand, Dr. Morton Grodzins, who has made a most 
comprehensive study of this problem, states that “many central cities of 
the great metropolitan areas of the United States are fast becoming lower 
class, largely Negro slums.” (5, p. 1) This study, published in 1958, was 
also apparently unable to locate the material to which Dr. Rose refers. An 
earlier article by Grodzins, which might well have been cited by me had 
I seen it in time, states that: “The white and non-white citizens of the 
U.S. are being sorted out in a new pattern of segregation.” (6, p. 33) And 
later: “Within the central cities to which Negroes are thus consigned, 
they are further confined to virtual ghettos.” (6, p. 34) In the current 
issue of the Antioch Review, Dr. Chester L. Hunt states his opinion that: 
“In spite of progress toward racial integration in other fields, housing seg- 
regation has been increasing in recent years.” (7, p. 514) And finally, the 
Commission on Race and Housing, in its report published in 1958, states: 


Segregation barriers in most cities were tighter in 1950 than ten years 
earlier. In the years since 1950, the exodus of whites from cities to 
suburbs has permitted major expansion of minority living space in 
cities. Housing available to minority groups has increased substantially 
in many cities, both in amount and in quality, but the basic pattern of 
exclusion and segregation has changed little, if at all. The evidence 
indicates, on the whole, an increasing separation of racial groups as 
non-whites accumulate in the central city areas abandoned by whites 
and the latter continually move to new suburban subdivisions from 
which minorities are barred. (My emphasis) (1, p. 3) 


Like Dr. Rose, I believe that the 1960 census data will be helpful in 
further clarifying this matter. However, most of the people I know in 
housing are quite cautious in interpreting data on racial occupancy. The 
major reason for their caution is, of course, the fact that what looks like 
racial integration on a particular date may well be the “snapshot” of an 
area caught in the process of changing from white to Negro occupancy. 

This brings me to Dr. Rose’s second criticism: He denies the validity 
of my statement (14, p. 11) that in cities with heavy Negro populations, 
there were no stable biracial middle-class neighborhoods. At the time of 
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writing (late 1957) there were none that could be cited. (Dr. Rose says 
he has contrary evidence for Cleveland and Philadelphia and that my 
statement is “exaggerated” even for Detroit, a city I know quite well. I 
would like to see his materials on middle-class neighborhoods in Detroit.) 
Dr. Peter Rossi, in advancing proposals for Chicago which included the 
passage of open occupancy laws, stated (as I and others have) that “with- 
out some city-wide solution, individual neighborhoods can only show the 
familiar pattern of changing from all white to all Negro occupancy.” 
(12, p. 19) Dr. Grodzins, after his nation-wide study, summarized his 
findings as follows: “The only interracial communities in the United 
States, with the exception of some abject slums, are those where limits 
exist upon the influx of non-whites.” (5, p. 7) I have talked in confidence 
with former colleagues in the intergroup relations agencies and hunted 
down many cases of supposed middle-class neighborhood integration in 
cities with large Negro populations, Every success story turned out, un- 
fortunately, to be a will-of-the-wisp. Of course, this does not mean that 
law, or planned dispersion, or reduced migration, or controlled admis- 
sions, or a growing availability of open neighborhoods (to mention some 
key factors) will not alter this pattern in the future. 

Point three of Dr. Rose’s letter is puzzling to me. It is his statement, 
not mine, that I find little merit in the observation that there is “little 
correlation between the attitudes of prejudice and the behaviors of dis- 
crimination.” Quite the contrary is the case. I stated only that the mean- 
ing of the sentence, “Prejudice has little to do with intergroup relations” 
was not entirely clear to me. (These two formulations seem to me quite 
different.) I then indicated some reservations I would have about one 
possible interpretation of the latter statement. Dr. Rose insists that his 
meaning is perfectly clear: I did not find it so. ¢ 

Finally, in my article I called attention to the. near lack of research 
on the social psychology of invasion-succession movements. (14, p. 8) 
Dr. Rose, in contradicting this assertion, offers a list of “studies on de- 
segregated living in private housing,” surely not a synonymous phrase. 
One of these “studies” Rose cites only as “informal reports on the proj- 
ects sponsored by the Philadelphia realtor, Morris Milgram.” (!) Of the 
others, three (2, 3 and 8) do not deal with the social psychology of in- 
vasion-succession movements, one (11) is set in a city with a tiny Negro 
population (1%), and succession did not occur, and the remaining two 
(4 and 13) had not even been published at the time my article was 
written.* One, (4) was still unpublished when Dr. Rose wrote his letter. 
If this is all the research that can be cited I was indeed amply justified 
in my contention, 

Eleanor P. Wolf 
The Merrill-Palmer Institute 
Of Human Development and Family Life 


* Dr. Rose errs in the citation of my article. It appeared in the Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 1957, not 1958. 
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Martin Deutsch, a social and developmental psychologist, has recently been 
appointed as Associate Professor at the New York Medical College and Co-Di- 
rector of the Psychiatry Department’s Institute for Developmental Studies. 
Since receiving his Ph.D. from Columbia University, he has, in addition to race 
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